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WINDS OF PROPHECY. 
BY B. F. T. 

Blow, winds of Spring, from climes aglow 
With sunlit skies ; where lilies blow, 
Where birds of song and plumage rare 
With music sweet enchant the air. 
Blow, blow, oh winds; cease not to bring 
The message of the song they sing; 
The light, the life, the fragrance free, 
Oh, waft them swiftly here to me. 


Blow, winds of hope; the sleeping trees 
Shall wake to gladness; on the breeze 
The insect’s hum, the thrush’s tune 

Shall herald in the peerless June. 

Blow, blow, oh winds; your breath I feel 
On cheek and brow; fresh bliss-hints steal 
Through pulses sick of winter’s chill, 

And life’s far fulness lures me still. 


Blow, winds of peace, from skies afar, 
Where clashing sabres never jar; 

Where knights of mercy, true and brave, 
Like Mary’s Son, by loving save. 

Blow, blow, oh winds; the poor earth pleads 
For love and trust; and in her needs 

From war's alarms begs swift release; 

Blow, softly, gently; bring her peace. 


PRELIMINARY ADDRESS OF THE COMMITTEE 
OF ARRANGEMENTS OF THE WORLD'S CON- 
GRESS AUXILIARY ON A CONGRESS OF 
ARBITRATION AND PEACE. 


As in one aspect the whole scheme of World's Con- 
gresses may be regarded as educational, and as constituting 
in a true sense a World’s Summer University ; so also in an- 
other aspect, may the whole series be regarded as constitut- 
ing in the aggregate, a great Congress of Arbitration and 
Peace, as the common object and tendency of all the Con- 
gresses should be to promote fraternal relations among the 
leaders of human progress throughout the world, thereby 
establishing new safeguards against international discord 
and strife. 

The greatest questions of the age are those which relate 
to human government, to the relations of men, and com- 


enforcement of rights, and the prevention and redress of 
wrongs. Hence, any congress which proposes to deal 
with such questions must be of deep concern to all who 
desire the general welfare of mankind. 


The term “ arbitration” as used in this address, is in- 
tended to indicate a means to a desired end. This word 
is used, not so much because of its inherent meaning and 
specific limitations, as because at the present time it con- 
veys the idea of a voluntary submission of a pending con- 
troversy to a tribunal mutually chosen to decide the con- 
troversy according to just and equitable principles. 

The end which the present movement seeks is the estab- 
lishment of the supreme blessing of peace. Encroachment 
by one upon the rights of another has been the universal 
cause of war in all ages and among all peoples. Hence, 
a universal reign of peace must be sought and hoped for, 
only by pursuing a course which is intended and calculated 
to protect the rights of all, of the humblest, as well as of 
the highest. 


In the Congress to be held at Chicago in 1893, the pro- 
motion of universal peace is to be sought upon all appro- 
priate grounds; and by the union of all the forces which 
favor that end. If acongress should be convened to con- 
sider only international relations of arbitration and peace, 
the common people would regard it as too remote from 
their affairs to be of special interest to them, and on the 
other hand, if a congress should be convened to consider 
the means of establishing peace between organized repre- 
sentatives of capital and labor, or to deal with the settle- 
ment of merely private controversies, the interest of 
governments in the proceedings would be merely inci- 
dental. 

It was therefore deemed best that all aspects of the 
subject should be included, and an endeavor made to show 
that the same principles which forbid private individuals 
to settle a controversy between them by personal conflict, 
also forbid a railway corporation and a labor association, 
or two nations to settle a controversy by a resort to force. 
The ultimate aim must be to substitute for armed strife 
a voluntary submission to an established tribunal of 
all controversies between individuals, corporate organi- 
zations or nations, for determination according to what 
may be deemed the principles of justice. This result 
should be sought on economic as well as on moral grounds. 
Among the greatest evils from which the peace of the 
world suffers are the pecuniary burdens imposed by actual 
war and by the maintenance of great standing armies in 
view of possible war. 

The fundamental principle of a universal reign of peace 
is already firmly established in the existing law of nations. 
That law consists in the aggregate of those rules which 
civilized nations have agreed to observe. ‘These nations 
need only advance one step further and agree to enforce 
the observance of such rules to make that law of nations 


munities, and nations, to each other, the protection and 


dominant throughout the world. 
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The actual experience of more than a century under the 
American Constitution in the determination of controver- 
sies between different States by decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, has demonstrated the practi- 
cal certainty of obtaining substantial justice through the 
decision of a high judicial tribunal. It only remains to ex- 
tend the principle thus established and illustrated, to settle 
in like manner controversies between wholly independent 
nations. 

The weakness of the present system of international 
arbitration rests largely in the fact that no standing tribu- 
nal exists to which a controversy between nations can be 
referred. But it may be said that a permanently estab- 
lished tribunal might be disqualified from the fact that 
some of its members would be interested in the questions 
to be determined. The answer is, for example, that in 
such a case in the Supreme Court of the United States, a 
member of the Court thus affected takes no part in the 
decision of the case. 

One of the most serious objections urged to the estab- 
lishment of a high International Court of Justice is that 
there would be an unwillingness on the part of different 
powers, for various reasons, to submit a pending contro- 
versy to its final determination. ‘To meet this special ob- 
jection, it has been proposed that the Constitution of the 
Court should provide for the submission of cases, either 
for the mere Opinion of the Court on the merits of the 
case, or for the Opinion and Judgment of the Court, as 
the submitting parties might agree. In the former case, 
the Opinion of the Court declaring the law and the right 
of the case would command obedience only by its moral 
power, and be enforced only by the public opinion and 
conscience of the enlightened world. 

In the second case, in which the controversy would be 
submitted for final judgment and order, as well as for 
opinion upon the merits involved, the nations participating 
in the establishment of the Court, would stand pledged to 
abide by the decision and t» secure its enforcement by any 
appropriate means. 

The peace movement necessarily involves the idea of 
the ultimate relief of the peoples of the world from the 
enormous burdens entailed in the maintenance of great 
standing armies. 

For these and other reasons, it has been determined to 
hold at Chicago, about the middle of August, 1893, a 
World’s Congress on Arbitration and Peace. The meet- 
ings will be held in the Permanent Memorial Art Palace 
on the Lake Front Park of Chicago. This building will 
furnish two large audience rooms, having a seating capacity 
of about three thousand persons each, and more than 
twenty smaller halls with seating capacities from three 
hundred to seven hundred persons each. Other Con- 
gresses will be held concurrently in the rooms not required 
for that of Arbitration and Peace. 

The Congresses of the Department of Government, in- 
cluding the Congress on Jurisprudence and Law Reform, 
the Congress on Political and Economic Reform, the Con- 
gress on the Government of Cities, the Congress on Exe- 
cutive Administration, the Congress on Patents and Trade 
Marks, and the Congress on Arbitration and Peace, will 
begin on Monday, August 7, 1893, and will extend into 
the following week. The exact dates of the sessions of 
the latter Congress will be announced in the programme, 
which is in course of preparation. 

The sessions of the Congress will be of a two-fold char- 


acter. There will be General Congresses of a popular 
character, in which will be presented by the ablest living 
representatives whose attendance can be procured such 
subjects as are calculated to attract a large popular 
audience. There will also be held in concurrent or alter- 
nate order, as occasion may require, sessions of what are 
termed Special Congresses, in which the different aspects 
of the great subjects of Arbitration and Peace will be con- 
sidered by those most interested. 

The various Peace Societies and the leaders of the 
Peace movements in all countries have been invited to 
attend this Congress. Members of the great organizations 
formed for the study and improvement of international 
law, such as the Institute of International Law and the 
Society for the Codification of the Law of Nations, will 
receive a most cordial welcome, as will other jurists, rep- 
resentatives of labor and capital and all who can contri- 
bute information and interest to the proceedings. The 
Government of the United States has also invited the 
other governments of the world to send delegates to all or 
any of the Congresses to be held in the series to be cun- 
ducted by the World’s Congress Auxiliary, in addition to 
the delegates who are expected to be present as the repre- 
sentatives of the Societies and Institutions of the various 
participating countries. These invitations have been 
accepted, and the prospect of a large and distinguished 
attendance is highly gratifying. The last International 
Peace Congress held at Berne, Switzerland, accepted by 
acclamation the invitation of the World's Congress Auxil- 
iary to attend this Congress. 

The specific object of the Congresses of 1893 is three- 
fold. It is to present a summary of human progress in 
each department up to the year 1893; to state the living 
questions and unsolved problems now presented for solu- 
tion, and to suggest the means by which further progress 
may be made. 

As a world-wide publication of the proceedings of the 
various Congresses is of immeasurably more importance 
than the hearing of the proceedings at Chicago, the regula- 
tions for the conduct of the Congresses provide for very 
brief and comprehensive papers on all of the different 
subjects to be presented for consideration. 

The President of the World’s Congress Auxiliary has 
suggested the following themes as indicating such as will 
be deemed appropriate for consideration in arranging the 
programme for the Congress. He unites with the Com- 
mittee in cordially inviting suggestions of changes in this 
list, and of additions to it. 


SUGGESTED SUBJECTS FOR CONSIDERATION. 


1. The origin, objects, history and present condition 
of Peace Societies throughout the world. 

2. Defensive warfare. 

3. War, as a mode of deciding controversies between 
nations; its results in the lightof history and sound 
reason. 

4. Substitutes for war as a means of deciding inter- 
national controversies ; including negotiation, non-inter- 
course, mediation and arbitration. 

. 5. The objections to the creation of a special tribunal 
to try a particular case after it has risen. 

6. The advantages that would result from the establish- 
ment of A PerMaNenT INTERNATIONAL CourT oF JUSTICE 
to declare the law and the right of all such cases as would 
be submitted to it either for advice or for decision. 
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7. The organization of such a permanent International 
Court of Justice: how the members should be appointed ; 
how its powers should be limited and defined; how its 
proceedings should be regulated; when and where its 
terms should be held, ete. 


8. The advantages which would result from a codifica- 
tion of the Jaws of nations by the members of such Inter- 
national Court, when not engaged in the trial of cases. 


9. The laws of nations relating to peace and war, and 
what reforms should be recommended therein. 

10. The relations of the burdens of war to the welfare 
of the common people. 


11. The grounds of fraternal union in the language, 
literature, domestic life, religion, science, art, and civil 
institutions of different peoples. 

12. The establishment of the principles of judicial 
justice as the supreme law of international relations. 

13. How far non-coercive methods may be expected 
to produce satisfactory results. 


14. Whether it would be expedient to establish Courts 
of Conciliation and to compel all suitors in the first in- 
stance to resort thereto; but leaving them free to apply 
to the Tribunals of Litigation, unless pending a hearing 
in the Court of Conciliation the parties shall consent to 
abide by such judgment as it may deem proper. 


15. The establishment of appropriate tribunals for the 
summary settlement of conflicts between labor and capital. 


16. The practical results of arbitration as applied to 
the settlement of private controversies ; especially among 
the members of associations. 

17. The moral and social aspects of war. 


18. Historic review of the results of arbitration in the 
settlement of international controversies. 

19. The religious movement of the age, in favor of 
peace. 

The experience of Denmark and Norway for nearly a 
century ia Courts of Conciliation, by which seventy-five 
per cent. of the controversies brought before them were 
finally settled, is of the most instructive and encouraging 
character. Not less impressive is the remarkable history 
of Arbitration in the Board of Trade of Chicago, embrac- 
ing a great number of controversies, immense aggregates 
of values, and remarkably satisfactory results. 

The several Committees of Arrangements of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary, are for the most part local in their 
character. Each of them has, however, a relatively large 
Advisory Council of persons eminent in the subject matter 
of the Congress, and selected from the different partici- 
pating countries of the world. This Advisory Council 
constitutes the non resident, but still active branch of the 
Committee of Arrangements. The mode of codperation 
is by individual correspondence, and otherwise as occasion 
may permit. 

As the time until the Congress is comparatively brief, 
and diligence in making arrangements for it is therefore 
required, international jurists and the principal officers of 
Peace Societies throughout the world are requested to act 
as members of the Advisory Council of the Congress of 
Arbitration and Peace, and without ceremony or delay to 
favor the undersigned Committee of Arrangements with 
their suggestions of themes to be considered, persons to 
present those themes, and of the modes of proceeding 
deemed most advisable. All such suggestions will receive 


the most attentive consideration in forming the programme 
for the Congress. At the same time, the Committee 
appends to this Address a partial list of the persons 
selected to act as members of its Advisory Council, and 
to whom formal notices of their appointment have been 
sent. The Committee did not deem it necessary to wait 
until letters of acceptance could be received from the 
persons so selected, but felt warranted in taking the 
liberty to recommend the persons selected to the President 
of the World’s Congress Auxiliary for appointment, sub- 
ject to such acceptance. Additions to this list will be 
made from time to time as occasion may require. All 
persons named in this list, or otherwise specially inter- 
ested, are cordially invited to favor the Committee with 
their suggestions on the points above designated. 

Communications may be addressed to the Chairman of 
the Committee at the headquarters named below ; and the 
publications of the Auxiliary relating to the subject will 
be furnished on request. 


Tuomas B. Bryan, Chairman. 
Morray F. Turry, Vice-Chairman. 

Bens. F. LL. D., James T. Raveicu, 

Auten W. Fuitcrart, Grorce F. Stone, 

J. M. Fiske, Jesse A. BaLpwin, 
B. BoGert, Grorce N. BoarpMAN, 
T. J. Lawrence, LL. D., Cuartes H. Howarp, 
General Committee of the World’s Congress Auxiliary 

on a Congress of Arbitration and Peace. 


Mrs. Thomas J. Lawrence, Chairman, 
Mrs. Martua Foote Crow, Mrs. Freperick A. 
Mrs. I. S. BLackwELDER, 
Woman's Committee on Arbitration and Peace. 


Worvp’s ConGress HEADQUARTERS, 
CurcaGco, February, 1893, 


OUGHT CHRISTIANS TO ENGAGE IN WAR? 


Supplementary to 
‘¢ Tue Dress Parape at West Pornt.”’ 
BY JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 


An estimable minister and professor, a man of large 
mental endowments and extensive knowledge of books, 
having lately read **‘ The Dress Parade at West Point,” 
a peace tract written by me several years ago, and of 
which several editions have been printed, sent me a letter 
excepting to some passages. His letter, omitting name, 
is printed below, in full; likewise my response. Before 
sending the latter, however, there came to my mind an 
incident occurring in the history of colonial Pennsyl- 
vania (the year 1747) which I will briefly narrate. 

At that time much excitement prevailed in Philadelphia, 
growing out of rumors of hostile designs on the part of 
the French. With the object of weakening the testimony 
against war, as held by a body so numerous and influen- 
tial in the city as Friends then were and ‘‘ to attempt to 
remove the scruples of such, who, by their religious 
principles, are hindered from joining in the Association” 
[for defence against the French], a prominent clergy- 
man preached and published a discourse upon the text, 
‘“‘The Lord is a Man of War” (Exodus xv. 3). To 
this publication, so full of the old way of reprisal which 
our Lord Jesus Christ determinately put aside, so opposed 
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to those peace principles of the founders of the province 
in which they and their successors had happily continued 
upward of sixty years, reply was made by John Smith 
(brother of Samuel Smith, historian of New Jersey), 
in a pamphlet entitled ‘*The Doctrine of Christianity, 
as held by the people called Quakers, vindicated, .in 
answer to G. Tennant’s sermon on the Lawfulness of 
War.” 
believed it his daty to lay it before one or more judicious, 
religiously-minded members of the Society, that he might 
be assured it contained naught in matter, not well- 
grounded, nor in manner to which exception could 
reasonably be taken either by the direct recipient or by 
the public. 

In the present instance, apprehending that the cause 
of peace might be subserved by the publication of the 


two letters which follow, they were submitted, in the | 
way above indicated, to a Friend ripe in years, sound in | 
judgment, and well-beloved for his humble, faithful and | 
Christ-honoring walk. Fully approving of the response | 
| bring them to an end.” 


which had been made, he appended this reflection: ‘* I do 


not know how any professed minister of said Gospel of 


Christ, who has been a listener of his Sermon on the 
Mount, and tasted of His love, and essayed to teach it to 
sinners, can do other than feel constrained to exercise 
the same toward his fellow-creatures, and ever lift the 
voice and exert his influence against the barbarous, if 
not diabolical, system of war.” 

I will add that the recipient of my reply has sent me 


a second letter, in which he thinks that I still do not | 


justify the quotations about the barbarity of war, and 
the sinful feelings imputed to some who have felt it their 
duty to wage war, in inviting to the witness stand, such 
non-religious fighters as Hooker, Wellington and 
Napoleon ; that it would also be easy on his part, ‘* with 
a little research, to array against your list of witnesses 
another on the other side.” Undoubtedly this could be 
done, but would it conduce to the glory of God? 
Pleasanter to contemplate the disciple John, as ‘the 
beloved,” leaning on Jesus’ breast, than as calling for 
fire from Heaven on the village of the offending 
Samaritans. More Christ-like in Peter to advise as he 
did when fully instructed, to be ‘pitiful, courteous,” 
and to ‘‘suffer for righteousness’ sake,” than to be 
striking with the sword, even in supposed defence of his 
Master. A great cloud of witnesses, even doughty 
warriors themselves, have arraigned the war system as 
barbarous, criminal and non-Christian. Ought Christians 
to engage in it? Jostan W. Leeps. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 25, 1893. 
W. LEEDS: 


My Dear Friend—I thank you for the kind intention 
which led you to send me your pamphlet on ** The Dress 
Parade at West Point.” I am not able to thank you for 
the pamphlet itself, whose appearance must tend to dis- 
count all the good works with which your name is asso- 
ciated. As such I much regret its publication. 

Are you not bearing false witness against your neigh- 
bor, when you quote with your approval Joseph Hooker’s 
statement that a man cannot be a good soldier without 
having the devil in him? Are you willing to have that 
stand as your estimate of the spirit, in which hundreds of 
thousands of members of the Christian Church showed 
themselves good soldiers in defence of our country? Of 
Oliver O. Howard for instance? Do you think Joseph 


Previous to sending out this pamphlet, J. S. | 


Hooker, who was a fighter and nothing else, is the man to 
pronounce upon the motives and conduct of men, who 
stood far above him morally and spiritually? It was 
precisely his want of moral stamina which made Sherman 
pass him by, and assign an important command to 
Howard, whom he * outranked.” It was he who in May, 
1863, announced the night before an engagement that he 
now ‘* had the enemy where God Almighty could not save 
them,” and then went into the fight with every advantage 
and was whipped! He wasa public and coarse blasphem- 
er, and an officer of the army once said of him that he 
knew nothing of either religion or war; no man to pass 
judgment on any good man. 

Is it either just or necessary to assail the military pro- 
fession in order to bring home to people the evil and 
horrors of war? You quote Sir Charles Napier on the 
latter subject. Have you ever read his famous letter to 
M. Gurney, a member of your own religious Society, in 
which he puts the case to that eminent merchant substan- 
tially thus: ‘* You traders begin the wars; we soldiers 
The Apostle James, in a text you 
often quote, traces wars and fightings to another source 
than the soldiers. 

You object to military drill in schools. My boy was 
stooped in the shoulders, hollow-chested, and a promising 
case for consumption. A friend, who had had a boy in 
the same condition, had sent him to a military-drill school, 
with the best effect. I did the same, and my boy is now 
straight and firm on his feet. It is just the drill which 
fits a soldier for his profession which does boys a better 
service than any other gymnastic, without giving them 
the smallest disposition to fight. So ‘‘moistened eyes, 
quivering lips, and averted face” are rather out of har- 
mony with the facts. 

Yours in much love and true respect, 


RocouNcEY, CHESTER Co., PENN., 
Third Month 6, 1893. 

Respected Friend — Thy letter excepting to some 
passages in the ‘* Dress Parade” tract reached me early 
in the week just past, but absence from home most of the 
time since then has prevented my replying until now. 

Strenuous objection is made in thy letter to my quoting 
with approval an alleged profane general's estimate of 
war, because ‘*‘ hundreds of thousands of members of the 
Christian Church showed themselves good soldiers in 
defence of our country.” I should regret very much in- 
deed were the witnesses cited by me all from the side 
of the enemies of religion. A man wrote me the 
other day after reading this same tract, ‘‘I have always 
thought war unadulterated savagery,” and he added, ‘* but 
we, the unregenerate, shall have to fight, I fear, for many 
years to come.” That writer was Junius Henri Browne, 
well known as having been the war correspondent of the 
New York Tribune. Whatever be his religious belief or 
disbelief, he makes bold to say that this fighting business 
(which he had already in print arraigned as a ‘‘ wild beast ” 
business) is something for the unregenerate to attend to. 
The inference is just, that he would deem it an occupation 
that the witnesses of the new birth had naught to do with, 
so agreeing with the editor of the Boston Christian (not a 
bad man, I am sure), whose estimate, found in the tract, 
may be judged from his ejaculation, ‘* What have Christ- 
ians to do with such cruelties and crimes against human- 
ity and against the God of peace?” 
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It is true that I have cited the Duke of Wellington as 
saying, that ‘‘ men who have nice notions of religion have 
no business to be soldiers,” and likewise the first 
Napcleon as averring that *‘ waris the business of barba- 
rians.” Yet only two months ago that presumably Chris- 
tian magazine, the Chautauquan, was frank enough edi- 
torially to allude to the appeal to war as ‘* the barbaric 
resort to arms, which in an individual is now considered 
nothing short of a crime.” Barbarism and crime! 
Further, we cannot but admit, that the science of war 
must be learnt, carefully learut, in order to its efficient 
practice. Thou art probably not conversant with the 
Catechism of the famous Russian general, Suwarrow. In 
his instructions for the guidance of a good soldier, he 
enjoins: 

‘Push hard with the bayonet. The ball will lose its 
way, the bayonet never. ‘The ball is a fool; the bayonet 
a hero. Stab once, and off with the Turk from the 
bayonet! Stab the second! Stab the third! A hero 
will stab half adozen! If three attack you, stab the first, 
fire on the second, and bayonet the third !” 

Ah, but thou wilt say, this is gross, this is ghastly, the 
righteous pursuit of war is compounded of something 
better. Well, then, suppose we take up a more modern 
compilation, the ‘‘Soldier’s Pocket-book of Field Service” 
of Lord Wolseley, for instance. Here we learn that a soldier 
is to **covet honor like a true sinner,” ‘*he must be 
taught to despise those in civil life,” ‘* you can by spread- 
ing false news among the gentlemen of the press use them 
as a medium by which to deceive an enemy.” This com- 
pendium of deceit was fittingly supplemented by a contri- 
bution to the Fortnightly Review by the same eminent 
authority in military matters. He observed: ‘‘ All other 
pleasures pale before the intense, the maddening delight 
of leading men into the midst of an enemy, or to the 
assault of some well defended place. That rapturous 
enjoyment takes man out of himself to the forgetfulness of 
all earthly considerations.” Surely, between the rhapsody 
of the Briton, and the blood-burdened catechism of the 
Russian, there is not much for the humanitarian and the 
Christian to choose. 

Possibly my Scripture peace references and the non- 
fighting practice of the primitive Christians are held by 
thee to be inconclusive. 1 remember, years ago, in read- 
ing the Life and Works of John Wiclif, to have come 
across some remarkable utterances of his which should be 
far more widely published than has been the case. Note 
this passage : ; 

“Angels withstand fiends, and many men with right 
of law withstand their enemies, and yet they kill them not, 
neither fight with them. The wise men of the world hold 
this for wisdom, and have thus vanquished their enemies 
without striking them ; and men of the gospel, by patience, 
and the prospect of rest and peace, have vanquished, 
through the suffering of death, just as we may do now. 
But here men of the world come and say, that by this 
wise, kingdoms would be destroyed; but here our faith 
teaches that since Christ is our God, kingdoms should be 
thus established and their enemies overcome. But perad- 
venture some men would lose their worldly riches, and 
what harm were thereof? Well indeed I know that men 
will seorn this doctrine.” 

This unpopular belief of Wiclif, I claim to be identical 
with that enjoined by our Divine Master, consistently 
carried into practice by the apostles and primitive Christ- 
ians generally, exemplified by a remnant (frequently stig- 


matized as ‘‘heretical” by State religionists) through the 
centuries since then, and in latter years, more particularly 
by the Religious Society of Friends. I will ask thee to 
mark this sentence of Dr. Vaughan, the discrimioating 
biographer of Wiclif. Summing up his enlightened views 
u,on the subject we are considering, he says: ‘* It thus 
appears that it was not merely the act of iryasion, but the 
slaughter of men under any circumstances, which the re- 
former considered as opposed to the spirit and the letter 
of Christianity.”” Barbarism, a crime, and non-christian ! 


Tried by the test thou hast applied to my own unambi- 
tious essays, the foregoing utterances of ‘‘ the ‘ Morning 
Star of the Reformation’ must tend to discount all the 
good work with which [his] name is associated.” How 
would our good townsman, Geo. Dana Boardman, also fare 
by this test? I remember that when that well known Bap- 
tist minister came in the course of his Association Hall 
discourses (afterward published) to the Sermon on the 
Mount, and to'd of Christ’s assurances of blessing upon 
the poor in spirit, the mourners, the meek, the hungerers 
after righteousness, the merciful, the pure in heart, the 
peacemakers ; and when, dwelling further upon the divinely 
authoritative counsel to be patient in persecution, to kill 
not, to restrain even anger, he reminded his hearers that 
the old time way of an eye for an eye, and a tooth fora 
tooth, is no longer permissible, but that we are to turn the 
other cheek when smitten, and to love, bless, do good to 
and pray for our enemies, I say, that when pastor Board- 
man had rehearsed and explained all these beautiful 
passages as he believed they were meant to be understood, 
he calmly declared: ‘* As I feel to-day, after reflecting 
on the Mountain Sermon, I do not think I could defend, 
on any pretext, another war.” Hence I feel justified in 
reiterating right here the feeling words of Wiclif’s declara- 
tion,—** Well indeed I know that men will scorn this doc- 
trine.” 

Now, if thou wilt have patience with me, I would like 
to add to the testimony of the valorous Middle Ages’ re- 
former and the worthy preacher of to-day whom I have 
consecutively quoted, a brief passage from an earnest 
speech of that eminent and philanthropic English states- 
man, Lord Brougham, founder of the Howard Association. 
He remarked: ‘* My principles,—I know not whether they 
agree with yours; they may be derided, they may be un- 
fashionable ; but I hope they are spreading far and wide— 
my principles are contained in the words which that great 
man, Lord Faulkland, used to express in secret, and 
which I now express in public, ‘ Peace, Peace, PEACE. 
I abominate war as unchristian. TI hold it to be the great- 
est of human crimes !’”’ 

In the course of my own citations (in the ‘‘ Dress 
Parade”) of the candid views of good men, as well as of 
some non-professors, I believe I have not approached, in 
giving my personal sentiments, the above stern character- 
ization of the barbarous system on the part of the two 
English baronets. 

Pointed reference is made in thy letter to General O. 
O. Howard, as being a prominent example of a good man 
in the military service. Not knowing him personally, I 
nevertheless have always had a high estimation of his 
character, and I repeat with emphasis here, what is said 
in the preface to my smaller United States History. ‘In 
essaying to treat our country’s wars more concisely than 
is customary in school histories, the author desires not to 
be misunderstood as in any wise depreciating the sincerity 
of purpose, or the spirit of self-sacrifice which so largely 
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animated many who were willing to give up their lives for 
their country.” I pleasantly recall the incident of the 
return of my wife’s father, John B. Crenshaw, from a 
Washington visit to his Virginia home a few years after 
the war, and how he spoke of his gratification at meeting 
General Howard in the midst of his family, having been 
his guest over night. I have not forgotten, likewise, the 
circumstance of my father-in-law telling me of a conversa- 
tion he had with General A. P. Hill, whose tent, with 
those of several other Confederate generals, was pitched 
upon the lawn of the homestead farm not far from Rich- 
mond. ‘The general, who had been religiously brought up, 
deprecated war, but he said he had always been taught that 
it was right to defend one’s fireside, and on that ground 
had gone into the struggle, and could earnestly pray for the 
success of the cause he had espoused. So I repeat what 
is affirmed with clearness in the tract to which thou hast 
excepted: ‘I do not deny that Christian men may have 
been soldiers, but can there be any question that the pro- 
fession of arms is an occupation which the followers of 
Him who defended not Himself with the legions which He 
could have called, and who said, ‘ My Kingdom is not of 
this world, else would my servants fight,’ are enjoined to 
come out of?” 

The late Rowland B. Howard, a Congregational minis- 
ter, Secretary of the American Peace Society, and brother 
of General O. O. Howard, in concluding a plea for peace 
not long before his death, remarked, ‘‘In a divinely created 
and ordered universe, there is, there must be, a better way 
[than that of settling disputes by the sword]. It is our 
duty to find it.” Professing Christendom having for long 
forsaken the simplicity of primitive faith and practice in 
this regard, we need to turn now and learn anew a lesson 
from the freshly impressed inhabitants of ‘‘ the isles afar 
off.” When such a thing occurs as that of the Japanese 
envoys to England, charged with an examination into the 
merits and practical workings of Christianity with a view 
to its possible general adoption in the land of the Mikado, 
making report that what they had beheld in the way of 
preparations by the English to fight their fellowmen were 
80 opposed to the tenets of peace which they, the Chris- 
tian English, professed, as to disincline them to suggest 
any,change in the national religion of Japan, one may 
conclude that there is just occasion for reviving the 
Apostle Paul’s sorrowful impeachment, ‘‘ The name of 
God is blasphemed among the Gentiles through you, as it 
is written.” 

Said that self-denying missionary, William Ellis, 
referring to the Polynesian converts, ‘‘ When Chris- 
tianity was adopted by the people, human sacrifices, 
infant murder and war entirely ceased.” When that 
fierce marauder and murderer, Afrikaner, became a Chris- 
tian, he and his people put totally away their clubs and 
knives, their bows and arrows and spears. What an 
amazing transformation was that of the cannibal Fijians, 
so also that of the Samoan islanders! Concerning the lat- 
ter people, a most interesting statement (which also ought 
to be far more widely known than is the case) was made 
two years ago at a Conference held at Redland Park, 
Bristol, England. 

S. J. Whitmee, a missionary, stated that when he went 
to Samoa in 1863, he found the native Christians in 
those islands so fully convinced that war was utterly in- 
consistent with a profession of faith in Jesus Christ, that 
no person who took any part in war, either in promoting 
it as a statesman, or in engaging in it as a soldier, could 


be a member of a Christian church. From the first 
acceptance of Christianity in the islands, this became the 
rule. It was adopted, not in consequence of the teaching 
of the earliest English missionaries upon the subject, but 
as a conclusion which forced itself upon the minds of the 
people themselves as soon as they understood the teach- 
ing and spirit of Christ. He believed he was right in say- 
ing, the people were in advance of some of their mission- 
ary teachers on this subject. Had he not himself been 
persuaded of the unchristian character of carnal warfare 
before he went to Samoa, he believed he should have been 
converted by the people he went to teach. 


The terrible hurricane of a few years ago that shattered 
and wrecked, with great accompanying loss of life, the 
vessels of war of professedly Christian nations that were 
gathered in Samoa’s harbor of Apia, ought to have bid 
this nation halt in carrying forward the scheme then being 
broached for a great increase of our navy; but the lesson 
of the incident was not welcomed. The annals of the 
time do not tell us how the serious-minded among the 
spiritually transformed Samoans regarded this awful 
event. 

Referring again to thy letter, I should say concerning 
the point raised by thee, of traders provoking war, and 
soldiers following on to finish up matters, that the charge 
has been at times true enough. But it cannot by any 
means be taken asa truism. The ‘‘services’”’ are very 
largely represented in the British parliament, and when 
any serious difficulty involving another nation is reported 
as brewing anywhere in the circle of the Queen’s dominions 
and dependencies, an abundance of ‘jingo” talk is 
straightway heard in the halls of parliament. During the 
recent Chilean trouble, there was a large expression of 
decided satisfaction on the part of our naval officers at 
the prospect of getting into a fight and showing off our 
prowess and upholding the country’s glory. But what an 
arraigoment of the war system is found in the fact that 
the most unjust contests are entered upon and waged to 
the bitter end, whether originating in the fault of traders 
or otherwise, yet not an officer will be found who shall 
deliver up his sword, refusing to fight, and say, ‘* My 
conscience and my God forbid me to take any part in this 
base matter.” That would be deemed little short of trea- 
son. ‘* Theirs’ not to reason why.” 

I should not like to answer for the shortcomings and the 
actual guilt of traders generally in this connection, but 
thou canst hardly lay the responsibility heavily upon those 
of them who have been Friends. The annals of our 
province of Pennsylvania will tell thee that when the 
Indians were badly worsted after a time of war, with 
which Friends had naught to do except to try to keep the 
people out of it, contributions to the extent of several 
thousand pounds were gathered among their members, 
chiefly traders, and expended by them on the Indians’ be- 
half.—Coincident with our Revolutionary war, the English 
and the French being also at war, a part owner of two 
British vessels which, taking out letters of marque, made 
several captures from the French, was a certain Friend of 
Falmouth. Obtaining his share of the prizes, which he 
could not conscientiously retain, he promptly sent his son, 
a physician, to Paris, to seek out and advertise for the 
owners of the captured property with a view to its restora- 
tion, a most unheard of procedure. The owners were 
eventually found, their claims proved, and the money re- 
stored.—The verdict of history is that the Crimean war was 
a ‘‘ huge blunder,” not to saya great political crime. The 
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Friends exerted themselves to prevent its outbreak, and a 
delegation of them even went to the Czar in the interests 
of peace. After the unhappy struggle, two of their num- 
ber, one at least a well-to-do trader, journeyed to the 
country of the Finns, who had suffered wretchedly in the 
war, and bestowed thousands of pounds of money, their 
own and thatof their friends, to mitigate the hardships, 
want and suffering of that people, and to bind up the 
wounds of war.—An English manufacturer of chemical 
products had opportunity to amass a large fortune by sup- 
plying the government with certain manufactures which 
would have been made use of in carrying on a war in 
which England was then engaged, but he declined abso- 
lutely to take the contract, having regard to the worth of 
his principles, and the peace of his own mind. This man 
was a Friend of large scientific attainments, a minister in 
the Society, and, later, was appointed as one of the three 
trustees for the Duchess of Kent, the mother of Queen 
Victoria. 

Upon the matter of the military drill being a beneficial 
exercise, I have to say that I have no objection whatever 
to a certain amount of simple drill for the young. My 
own son, one of the senior scholars at the Friends’ Board- 
ing-school of Westtown, is even now (in part) discharging 
the duties of instructor in gymnastics, in the course of it 
going through with a good deal of marching and trotting 
around generally, but the arms the boys bear are the 
Indian clubs for developing the muscles of their bodies. 
Professor Sargent, the well known instructor in gymnas- 
tics at Harvard, is authority for the statement that the 
usual military drill but awkwardly and imperfectly de- 
velops the body, and is a very indifferent substitute for 
intelligently pursued calisthenic exercises. 

But the Boys’ Brigade movement, started in Great Bri- 
tain probably ten years ago, and less than four years ago 
in this country, I hold to be an experiment fraught with 
very great moral danger to our young people. ‘* What- 
ever may be the purpose of its promoters,” said a British 
journal a while ago, ‘‘it is an attempt to extend the 
Kingdom of Christ among the young by means of its 
opposite; for it is essentially and avowedly military, mili- 
tary ir its organization, spirit, methods, adjuncts, ac- 
coutrements, ideas and associations.’” Even the patron- 
age, in Scotland, of the talented author of ‘*‘ The Greatest 
Thing in the World,” will not suffice, I feel sure, to prevent 
an untoward sequence of this movement, the eventual 
tendency of which I believe will be to develop feelings 
not accordant with those of universal benevolence. 

A sturdy Cornwall objector, whose letter against the 
movement I lately read, wishes to know, ‘* Why is it 
patronized by General Wolseley and other officers of high 
rank, who, if I have been rightly informed, went down to 
Glasgow to review these brigades, and to present colors 
to them? However well-intentioned the founders of this 
institution may have been, their foresight must be very 
limited not to see the ultimate designs of the interested 
parties who are watching behind the scenes, and insidious- 
ly waiting for the first opportunity to place their iron heel 
on the coming generation. I was at Manchester during 
the time of the exhibition there, when the Boys’ Brigades 
were brought from Scotland to show their agility in mili- 
tary drilling. I heard then plenty of talk on what fine 
soldiers they would make, but not a word on Christ’s 
Kingdom.” It appears further, that the British Post- 
master-General has ordered that all boys in future to be 
employed as telegraph messengers shall engage to join the 


army at the termination of this service, and that they 
should perform military drill as a preparation for it. 
This is a long step, it seems to me, in the way of conscrip- 
tion. The development of the movement, it is probable, 
will be not dissimilar in this country if it unhappily be 
persisted in. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, a close observer, says 
of the drill in a late letter to Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
Secretary of the American Peace Society, ‘* I have always 
raised my voice against it and refused to allow any of my 
boys to conform to the practice. It seems discouraging 
to attempt to stem the military spirit of the age, but the 
duty is all the more pressing, and the word must be spoken 
and the seed sown in faith.” 

It is proper to say here, that while the Salvation Army 
have taken up with military titles, they have no use for 
military weapons in their ** Knee Drill’’ or other exer- 
cises and observances. I have read many accounts of 
their being subject:d to taunts, stonings, blows and 
other violent demonstrations at the hands of the rabble, 
to all of which (so far as I have knowledge) they have 
submitted without reprisal, thus practically and in- 
structively exemplifying the non-resistant principles 
set forth in the Sermon on the Mount. Thou wilt recall 
the newspaper accounts of repeated mobbings of the 
‘*soldiers” and ‘‘ recruits” at Eastbourne, England. I 
retained for reference a remark of General William Booth, 
made at Brisbane, Australia, when visiting there last 
winter a year ago: ‘* My mission is ‘ Peace on earth,’— 
peace in the minds, in the bosoms, in the families. 1 
want to see real and lasting brotherhood, a brotherhood 
something more than a name, a reality.” 

I conclude my reply by quoting several lines from a 
true narrative lately told in verse by a lady (E. E. 
Hornibrook) touching the circumstance of an oflicer of 
the army being convinced by a providential incident of 
his mistaken, even wrongful calling, and Jaying down his 
commission in the army, to engage instead and without 
self-reproach, under Christ’s white banner of peace. For 
a quarter of a century, my friend, I also have felt 
it laid upon me, according to ability, to display this 
standard. I feel that I must still continue to hold all 
war to be a barbarism, a crime and unchristian, even 
though in so holding, I should seem in the estimation 
of any, to discount the usefulness of what else I may 
have either written or have attempted to do in other 
directions for my neighbors’ good. The selected lines 
referred to are these: 

One night when he was preaching he laid aside his book, 

A friend withdrew it quietly and out a pencil took, 

On the fly-leaf sketched the preacher with a smile upon his face, 
As bending down, entreating, with offers of God's grace, 

On the other sketched the soldier with drawn sword in his hand, 
His foot advanced, his visage set, with gesture of command. 


The gospel preacher went his way, high thoughts his mind engage, 

But in his room alone that night he saw the pictured page, 

And he exclaimed, ‘ O Prince of Peace! which truly is my mis- 
sion — 

To kill, or show the way of life, holding Divine commission? 

To tell the story of thy love, which willeth men to save, 

Or hurry them without a thought through suffering to a grave? ” 


He laid down his commission in the army of the State, 

But in the ranks of Christ the King to-day is truly great; 

In his heart there is no turmoil or din of earthly strife, 

But the sweet calm which crowns alone a consecrated life, 

And many bless the man of peace who guides them in the way 
Of doing good for Him who came to save and not to slay. 


Thy friend truly, Jostan W. Leeps. 
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BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD . . Epiror. 


DO THE AMERICANS HATE ENGLAND? 


It is much to be regretted that Mr. Simon Hanauer, of 
the Frankfort Peace Society, has seen fit to make and 
publish in Die Waffen Nieder the following statement 
as to the feeling in the United States toward England: 

‘* Of all the wars which the future of the American 
Union may bring, none would be more popular in the 
United States than a war with England. For every 
American child studies with enthusiasm the glorious 
history of its own country and thence derives a hatred 
against England, which, although slumbering, grows 
with the child’s growth, and may be compared to the 
feeling which the Carthaginians cherished against Rome.” 


It is quite as much to be regretted that Mr. Hanauer’s 
statement has got into the English peace papers and is 
being circulated by them, sometimes with comment some- 
times without, as if it were substantially true. The cor. 
rectness of it, if not openly declared, is at least sup- 
ported by the fact that Mr. Hanauer ‘‘ has resided many 
years in the United States” and is therefore assumed to 
know whereof he affirms. The sweeping character of 
the statement ought to have put our English friends on 
their guard against accepting it without many grains of 
allowance. One may live many years in some part of a 
country which is 3000 miles by 2500 miles in extent and 
yet know but little about the general sentiment of its 
people. One section of a country as large as the United 
States often differs very much in sentiment from other 
sections, and this fact ought to make one careful about 
generalizing what he may have seen in one locality into 
a universal judgment about the whole country. 

Without reflecting in the least on the honesty of inten- 
tion of Mr. Hanauer whom we, personally, know to be an 
excellent man and a genuine friend of peace, we are 
constrained to say without reserve that his statement, 
in the form in which it is put, could scarcely be farther 
from the truth. Think of it! The hatred of England 
which the American children imbibe in the study of ‘* the 
glorious history of their country” growing with their 
growth until it becomes like the Carthaginian hatred of 
Rome! One can almost imagine, as he reads such a 
statement, the Atlantic covered with American galleys 
all pushing their angry beaks straight for the detested 
mother-country, or a thousand little western Hannibals 
led by their British-hating papas to some altar and there 
swearing eternal vengeance against their hereditary foe. 

There is, we are sorry to have to say, too much dis- 
like of the English among our citizens, just as there is 
too much of the same thing in England toward us. This 
is the legacy which the two wars of 1776 and 1812 have 


left us and of which we shall not get entirely rid for a 
long time to come. It affects us unconsciously even in 
spite of efforts to throw it off. But the state of feeling 
between the two countries is gradually, one might almost 
say rapidly, changing for the better. As to the United 
States three things are incontestable. Instead of it being 
true, as Mr. Hanauer says, that dislike of England grows 
with the children as they grow, the exact opposite is true. 
You may sometimes hear a twelve-year-old who has just 
got through his first reading of our early national history 
loudly declaring that he would like to help ‘ thrash” 
England; even this is not at all common. But the little 
** patriots,” who for the moment are living over again 
the scenes of ’76, largely outgrow this as they come to 
maturity and learn that the England of to-day is very 
different from that of the times of George the Third. 

In the second place, it is a noteworthy fact that in those 
parts of the country where the dislike of England might 
be supposed to linger longest and be most deeply rooted, it 
has most nearly disappeared. At Boston and Philadelphia 
and the other cities of the East, where the memorials of 
the revolution are the most numerous, England is respected 
and trusted and honored as she is nowhere else in the 
land. But this feeling is becoming more and more general 
in the country among all the better classes of our popula- 
tion, and the other classes think and care little about it. 
While making this statement, we would not disguise 
the attitude of a considerable number of editors and politi- 
cians who are ready to make capital out of the least unto- 
ward event and to try to frighten our people into beliey- 
ing that England with her big fleet is secretly planning to 
fall upon us at nodistant day. But the power of these is 
growing continually less, and it is wholly within bounds 
to say that the great majority of the American people 
would look upon a war with England as the most deplor- 
able thing that could befall us. 

This leads us, in the last place, to say that the people 
of this country are, with increasing seriousness, disposed 
to look upon the United States and Great Britain as ‘‘ two 
nations but one people,’’ whose great general interests are 
one and the same, whose destinies are interlocked, who 
ure foremost in creating for the world what in the future 
is to be the law of the peaceful adjustment of internation- 
al difficulties. We would not overlook nor minimize the 
unfortunate dislikes existing between them, but we would 
be the last to magnify and exaggerate them or to wish to 
see others doso. Our peace cause will be glorious enough 
in its triumph without having to conquer fancied evils. 


EDUCATION IN BRUTALITY. 


The extract from a Philadelphia paper which we give on 
another page calls attention to a subject of much greater 
importance than at first seems. The evil of bill posting, 
as a source of education in brutality and crimes of vio- 
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lence, is even greater than it is as a source of licentious- 
ness. Public sentiment, though yet much too weak and 
indifferent, is sufficiently strong in many cities to keep the 
posting-boards fairly free from unclean pictures, at least 
in the more open and public places. Why should it not 
be strong and discerning enough to prevent the display of 
bills representing the most brutal and dastardly deeds of 
violence ? 

This evil of the show-bills is not confined to the city of 
Philadelphia, nor indeed to cities of any size or location. 
In Boston, with all its refinement and education, there are 
nearly always some of these brutal pictures in sight, as 
any one may convince himself to be true by keeping his 
eyes open while riding the length of Washington street. 
Men with wild, angry faces standing with uplifted dagger 
ready to plunge it into the heart of a woman on her knees 
near him, or with pistol drawn and flashing its smoke and 
powder into the face of some enemy, or standing with club 
in hand over a victim of his wrath who lies crushed on the 
ground,— these are samples of what may be seen every 
day posted up in conspicuous places in our American 
cities. They ought not to be permitted. Municipal and 
State laws ought to make such things impossible. The 
very commonness of such pictures seems, however, to ren- 
der the better classes of society heedless to their mischiev- 
ous influences. They see them, cast a hasty glance at 
them, turn away and go about their business, perhaps not 
appreciably affected themselves for evil. They forget 
that another class of people daily feasts its eyes on these 
representations of violence,—a class whose animal in- 
stincts are deeply corrupted and over whom such exhibi- 
tions of fancied brutality have an irresistible and deadly 
charm. It is the duty of all those who are seeking the 
peace and good order of society through the purification 
of its morals to take away such incentives to evil from the 
eyes of the vicious classes. Otherwise we shall continue 
to perpetuate the folly of dosing the effect, by means of 
fine and imprisonment, while ignoring one of the powerful 
causes of the brutal crimes so prevalent in many quarters. 

The bill introduced into the Pennsylvania legislature to 
stop the posting of such pictures ought to pass without 
an hour's delay, though it will certainly not. Legislators 
reason like other people that such things have always 
existed, therefore they always will, and so let them alone. 
Meanwhile the education of boys and men into roughs and 
desperadoes will go on in these ‘‘ free public institutes,’ 
while lawmakers sleep. 

Closly allied to this evil is another which is even more 
to be condemned, because it comes from a source from 
which we have a right to expect something different. We 
refer to the manner in which great dailies give detailed 
accounts of the brutal prize fights now so common. It 
is not long since the most widely circulated and read of 
New England dailies devoted two columns of its front page 
on two successive days to a graphic description of two 


prize fights, illuminating the account with pictures of the 
sluggers. This reference to a New England paper is only 
made because it is nearer home. Other great dailies do 
thesame. They justify their action on the ground that it is 
‘*news,” and that great dailies must get and publish the 
news. We admit that there is some truth in this claim. 
As long as such brutal and disgraceful things exist, 
we ought to know it. But this claim of the necessity of 
giving the news is a pitiable justification of the habit of 
putting the account of these fights in the most prominent 
part of the papers, as if they were among the great events 
of the day, like the Home Rule question or the annexation 
of Hawaii or the selection of a new cabinet, or of the way 
in which they detail the manner in which the sluggers 
pound each others faces into a jelly or knock each other 
senseless. 

It is likewise an unworthy shirking of responsibility to 
say that the people demand these accounts and that every- 
body readsthem. It isnearly impossible not to read them, 
the way they are put into prominent places and flamingly 
headlined. Many people glance at them or read them in 
part or in whole who would be greatly pleased if they were 
not thus thrust into their faces. But the serious responsi- 
bility connected with their publication in this retailed and 
graphic way lies in the fact that they fire and inflame the 
passions of great numbers of people who ought not to 
read asyllable about them. Are we to believe that a 
great daily, which ought to be and claims to be a leader of 
public thought and public morals, is privileged to pander 
to the lower inclinations of society? How are we to 
account for the fact that these long graphic accounts are 
rarely if ever accompanied by an editorial condemning 
prize fighting, though there is no lack of editorial criticism 
on many subjects? Valuable as it is to get and publish 
the news, is that the highest plane on which a great daily 
is to live? It may be doubted whether a single subscriber 
or a single reader would be lost by the reduction of these 
accounts to the small limits which they ought to have, 
especially ina paper which keeps itself full of the great 
and important events of the day, and public sentiment, of 
the better classes, ought to make itself speedily heard in 
opposition to this newspaper education in brutality. 


THE PEACE CONGRESS AT CHICAGO. 


The Fifth Univeral Peace Congress, to be held under 
the auspices of the World’s Congress Auxiliary of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, will be held in the Per- 
manent Memorial Art Palace, Chicago, beginning on the 
14th of August and continuing one week. About ten 
sessions in all will be held. The closing session of the 
Congress will be a Sunday morning service in the Art 
Palace, in which the religious and moral aspects of the 
Peace Movement will be considered. 

The Congress promises to be one of the largest and 
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most important ever held. All peace societies and all 
institutions and bodies interested in the cause of peace 
are invited to send delegations. The Congress Auxiliary 
has sent out invitations through the State Department to 
other governments to be represented in all the Congresses 
to be held during the summer, and though the United 
States Congress failed to authorize the President to ex- 
tend a special invitation to other nations to send delegates 
to the Peace Congress in August, it is to be hoped that a 
considerable number of governments will send accredited 
representatives under the general invitation. 

It is not probable now that the delegates of the Peace 
Societies will try to hold a separate Congress of their own, 
with a separate program, but will throw their whole 
strength into the general Congress. It is the judgment 
of the Committee on Organization representing the Peace 
Societies of America that this is the best course to pursue, 
and so far as heard from the peace workers of Europe are 
of the same opinion. 

However, there are certain questions of special interest 
to the Peace Societies, left over from last year, and others 
with regard to future work, which will require their dele- 
gates to hold special meetings during the week of the 
Congress. For this ample opportunity will be given. 

The program of subjects for discussion in the Congress 
is nearly completed and will be ready for distribution in a 
short time. This list of topics will remain open for revi- 
sion for a few weeks, while persons to present papers and 
to deliver addresses are being chosen. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the friends of Peace 
everywhere will try to arrange to make their visit to the 
Exposition so as to be present during the week beginning 
August 14th. No other one of the many Congresses to be 
held during the summer is more important, in the issues 
which it represents, than this one whose purpose is to pro- 
mote the brotherhood of humanity, the unity of the nations, 
the abandonment of war. 


AN APPEAL FOR FUNDS. 


By invitation of the Peace Societies of the United 
States and of Hon. Charles C. Bonney, President of the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary of the Columbian Exposition, 
the Universal Peace Congress will hold its fifth annual 
meeting in Chicago, commencing the week beginning 
August 14, 1893, in connection with the International 
Arbitration and Peace Congress to be held under the 
auspices of the World’s Congress Auxiliary. 

While the halls and committee rooms for the several 
sessions will be furnished free of expense by the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary, the Committee on Organization will 
necessarily be called upon for the expenditure of consid- 
erable sums of money in the printing of circulars, of 
propositions and papers, of programs for the Congress, 
of cards of membership, etc. Badges will have to be 


provided ; materials for the Peace Exhibit will have to be 
gathered and arranged. Distinguished foreign guests 
who have been invited will have to be entertained, etc., 
etc. All this, as may readily be seen, will take money, 
and the Committee will be entirely dependent on the 
generosity of the friends of peace in supplying what 
shall be necessary. This will be a great opportunity for 
furthering the cause of peace, and we make this appeal 
confidently expecting that all the friends of peace through- 
out the country will respond gladly and generously. 

The Committee have been fortunate in securing the 
services of Jonathan W. Plummer, a well-known business 
man of Chicago, as treasurer of the funds raised for this 
purpose. He will receive and hold the funds subject to 
the order of the Committee. Donations may be sent 
directly to him at 200 Randolph street, Chicago, or, 
where more convenient, forwarded through the proper 
officers of the different peace societies. 

(Signed) 

BenJAMIN F. TruesLoop, Chairman, Boston, Mass. 

A.trrep H. Love, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hannau J. Barter, Winthrop Centre, Me. 

Betva A. Lockxwoop, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. R. H. Tuomas, Baltimore, Md. 

Executive Committee of the Peace Societies. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


We publish in fall in this number the Preliminary 
Address of the Committee on Arbitration and Peace of 
the World’s Congress Auxiliary of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, which was received too late for insertion in our 
March issue. The address is meant to give in a general 
way the reasons for holding such aCongress. The list of 
topics appended is not intended to be the program of 
the Congress, but only to suggest such subjects as are 
thought suitable for discussion, to guide the Committee 
and the Advisory Council in making up the program. 


The following interesting account of the unarmed 
Indian police at the Qua Paw Agency is given by Charles 
W. Goddard in The Christian Worker (Chicago) for 
March 16th: 


‘* Some months ago the agent for the Qua Paw Indian 
agency was compelled to discharge several of his police 
for drunkenness, and asked Hiram Blackfish to fill one of 
the vacancies. But Hiram said,‘ There are three things 
that most of the police do, that I can’t; one is to drink 
whiskey ; if you expect me to do that I can’t serve; then 
if you expect me to go to dances to keep order, I can’t do 
that; and if you want me to serve on the Sabbath, I can’t 
do that; I must have my Sabbath to go to church, and to 
serve the Lord with his people.’ With the agent’s assur- 
ance of exemption from these things he was appointed. 
But when he presented himself for duty, the agent said, 
‘Where is your revolver?’ He replied, ‘I haven’t any.’ 
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‘Well then, I'll get you one,’ answered the agent. 
‘ What for,’ Hiram said, ‘ don’t you believe I can whip 
the meanest man in the Agency with kind words?’ This 
Shawnee bearing eighteen scars from wounds, some near 
fatal, with Samuel Clinton, a Modoc, who four years ago 
was the only sober man in the company when the agent 
and all the rest of the police lay too drunk for business, 
now ride their rounds and discharge their duties success- 
fully unarmed. 

‘*Samuel Clinton says that formerly whea he cam? 
near where there was to b2 business, he would be sure 
that his pistols were well loaded and thought, now if there 
is to be any shooting, I’ll be sure of the first shot. 

‘*But now he trusts in Jesus and feels safe. Such 
testimonies need no comment. ”’ 


At the regular meeting of the Directors of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society on the 13th of March, attention was 
called by the President, Hon. Robert Treat Paine, to 
the statement of Mr. Simon Hanauer, given in full in an 
editorial on page 82,in reference to the feelings in 
America toward England, a statement which has been 
quoted in several papers. After discussion of the sub- 
ject, a resolution was passed ‘ that in the judgment of the 
Directors of the American Peace Society, the statement 
made by Mr. Hanauer is a gross exaggeration of the state 
of feeling existing among citizens of the United States 
toward England.” 


— 


Soon after his inauguration on the 4th of March, Presi- 
dent Cleveland asked the Senate to return him the Hawaiian 
Annexation Treaty which had been sent in by ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison. This was promptly done. This recalling 
of the treaty by Mr. Cleveland is not understood to sig- 
nify opposition to annexation, but only the wish to have 
time to consider the subject carefully before committing 
himself. As the treaty is to be made, if at all, by him 
and the Senate, this action of his is not only justifiable, 
but it is the only rational course he could have pursued. 
Meantime he has sent Mr. Blount of Georgia as a special 
Commissioner to the Sandwich Islands to make thorough 
investigation of the condition of things there. 

No graver question, in connection with our international 
relations, has confronted the United States for many 
years, and at the same time no question more thoroughly 
two-sided. Joseph Cook, in a recent Monday lecture, 
frankly confessed that he was as yet unable to say how 
he should vote on the subject. Many of the best men in 
the land have had the same perplexity of mind. It is 
hardly fair for great papers like The Independent which 
favor annexation to charge those who oppose it with being 
enemies to progress and ready, as at all times, to keep 
civilization from advancing. Does the extension of our 
ideas of liberty and equality throughout the world neces- 
sarily mean the swallowing up of the autonomy of island 
nations and the bringing of them under our sway? It is 


precisely in the interest of the spread and exemplification 
of these ideas that many are doubtful about the lawfulness 
or the utility of annexation. A careful examination of 
the quotations made by Mr. Thurston in his long article 
in the March North Anerican Review will show that a 
large number of the prominent statesm2n there referred to 
favored the independence of the islands rather than an- 
nexation. 

It is curious also to note that the argument most per- 
sistently put forward by the friends of annexation is our 
need of the islands as a naval station, as if it were a for- 
gone conclusion that we should be compelled at an early 
day to fight England on the sea. Their next argument is 
the purely selfish one that the possession of these islands 
would be of great commercial value to us. We must have 
them because it will pay. The idea of annexing them 
because that will enable us to extend our civil and religious 
institutions is wholly secondary in the argument as usually 
put forward. We are glad that considerations of justice 
and liberty and equality are to be fully weighed before the 
case is decided, and that the people of the country are in 
sympathy with the considerate course which the authori- 
ties at Washington are pursuing. 


In the German Reichstag at the last of February Dr. 
Barth, a member of the Independent party, and one of the 
foremost men in the Interparliamentary Peace Conference 
at Berne last August, asked the government whether they 
would join Great Britain and the United States in an effort 
to establish arbitration as the method of settling inter- 
national disputes. The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Bieberstein, replied that the imperial government was 
entirely willing todo so in ‘* special cases.” Mr. Bebel, 
a Socialist Democrat, suggested that sometime in the 
future the question of the disposition of Alsace-Lorraine 
should be submitted to arbitration. Chancellor von 
Caprivi replied that, in case the question of these two 
provinces were submitted to arbitration and a decision 
adverse to Germany given, Germans would prefer to shed 
the last drop of their blood rather than give them up. 
This statement was received with patriotic cheers. 

This does not look very hopeful for the reign of reason 
and good sense in that country, but after all it is a most 
encouraging sign that such a question as that pro- 
pounded by Dr. Barth can be asked by prominent men in 
broad daylight in the German Parliament. The very 
vehemence of the Chancellor is an evidence that he feels 
the force of the new movement. The peace cause does 
not advance by strides as long as those of Homer’s gods, 
but it goes forward surely and unceasingly, in Germany 
as well as other countries, and it is not at all improbable 
that men now living will see the question of Alsace- 
Lorraine discussed in a court of arbitration, with the free 
consent of both France and Germany, as peacefully as 
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the question of the Alaska seals is about to be by the 
Behring Sea Commission. Can any one give a reason 
why it should not be? 


The German Army bill, whose fate has been watched 
with so much interest, has been defeated in committee, 
a sure indication that it cannot pass in the Reichstag. 
The opposition to the increase and reorganization of the 
army has resisted all appeals from the Emperor and 
Chancellor Caprivi. The latter refuses to make any 
concessions in the bill and threatens, if it is not passed, 
to dissolve the Reichstag and appeal to the country. A 
crisis, therefore, is imminent. The peace party in the 
German Parliament, represented by Dr. Barth and 
supported by the Socialist Democrats, is already making 
itself felt. 


The Lombard Union Peace Society held its annual 
meeting at Milan, Italy, on the 5thof March. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. E. T. Moneta, gave an account of the Society’s 
work for the year, in the course of which he referred to 
the deplorable indifference and even hostility of the 
general press, which had refused to publish the notice and 
conditions of the Siccardi prize offered by the Society. 
Mr. Mazzoleni moved a resolution of greeting to America 
on the occasion of the 400th anniversary of the discovery 
of the country by Columbus. This greeting will be sent 
to the Peace Congress at Chicago in August. The Secre- 
tary offered a resolution expressing the desirability of the 
education of children being so conducted as to suppress 
their brutal instincts, instead of intensifying them. The 
Lombard Union is doing most excellent service in the 
dissemination of peace principles in Italy. 


The Belgian Peace Society held its annual meeting on the 
12th of February. Mr. Auguste Couvreur was elected 
President of the Society in place’ of Emile de Laveleye 
who died last year. The deceased President was one 
of the most distinguished friends of peace in Europe. 
The new President, Mr. Couvreur, was one of the first 
on the Continent of Europe to respond to the appeal of 
Henry Richard, many years ago and secured the passage 
in the Belgian Parliament of a unanimous vote in favor 
of international arbitration. The annual report of the 
general secretary of the Belgian Society shows a year 
of good work done in the peace propaganda. The 
Society now has a membership of four hundred and 
thirty-eight in different parts of Belgium. It publishes 
a most excellent little paper entitled Annals of Peace 
(Annales de La Paix), which is just entering on its 
second year and is published bi-monthly. 


The Behring Sea Arbitrators met in the office of the 
French foreign ministry, Paris, March 23d. All the 


members of the Court of Arbitration were present. A 
speech was made welcoming the delegates, agents and 
counsel. Credentials were presented, rules for regulating 
the daily meetings were adopted and the court adjourned 
until April 4th. Meantime the printed arguments of 
the United States and Great Britain are to be examined. 


Through the earnest entreaty of President Cleveland 
and Secretary of State Gresham, Hon. Josiah Quincy has 
accepted the oftice of Assistant Secretary of State under 
the present administration. This appointment removes 
from Massachusetts, for the time, one of her most useful 
citizens. Mr. Quincy is one of the honorary counsel of 
the American Peace Society, and his address on Tue 
Comine Peace is one of the best peace publications of 
recent times. 


Artillery experts in Germany have been testing a new 
explosive invented by Dr. Weiss of the Gera dynamite 
factory, to take the place of gunpowder in the German 
army. It is a brown, fatty substance, which retains the 
consistency of frozen oil up to a temperature of one hun- 
dred and twelve degrees Fahrenheit. The explosion of 
the new substance is not caused by a shock or spark, but 
by contact with another chemical compound, and is com- 
paratively noiseless and almost unaccompanied by smoke. 
The new explosive is not suitable for use in the old rifles, 
but, if future tests prove as-satisfactory as previous ones, 
it will be generally introduced into the artillery service. 
Dr. Weiss has also invented a new rifle with many advan- 
tages over the old one. 

We wonder if it ever occurs to such inventors that they 
are monstrously prostituting their talents to the wickedest 
of purposes in inventing these means of destruction. Such 
instruments of death are made only to destroy human life 
with. 


The War Office at Vienna is planning to increase the 
Austrian army. Twenty-eight new batteries are to be 
added to the field artillery and the infantry is to be con- 
siderably increased. The initial cost of the changes is 
estimated at twenty million florins. 


Secretary Carlisle, on being asked about the enforce- 
ment of the Chinese Exclusion Act, says that the pro- 
visions of the Act will be carried out. The Chinese 
companies have raised large sums of money to test the 
constitutionality of the Act and are being aided by many 
Americans. We devoutly hope, and have reason to 
believe, that we shall be delivered in the Courts from 
the disgrace into which an unrighteous and cowardly 
legislation has brought us. After the open and oft- 
repeated condemnation of the Geary measure by the 
religious bodies representing the Christian sentiment of 
our land, by many great newspapers and religious 
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weeklies, and by many of the foremost citizens of the 
country, it is puzzling in the extreme that the late 
Congress should have blinded its eyes and hardened its 
heart to the claims of justice and national honor in 
respect to the Chinese. 


If any of our subscribers have copies of the ApvocaTE 
for October last which they do not care to keep, we shall 
be greatly obliged if they will send them at once to this 
office. Our supply of that issue is exhausted, and we 
have a few calls for it which we should be very glad to 
meet. 


The Secretary of the American Peace Society has just 
spent a week in work in Maine, giving addresses at Win- 
throp Centre, Winthrop, Kent’s Hill Seminary, Oak Grove 
Seminary, Bates College (Lewiston) and Portland. Good 
appreciative audiences were present at all these places, 
and the Secretary believes that the sentiment in favor of 
peaceful and sensible methods of settling difficulties is 
slowly and surely gaining ground. This course of 
addresses was arranged by the efficient and indefatigable 
superintendent of the Peace Department of the W. C. T. 
U., Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey. 


The Universal Peace Union, of Philadelphia, has lost 
one of its oldest and most esteemed Vice-Presidents, by 
the death of Irwin M. Wallace, of Erie, Pa. 


Ex-Secretary of State Bayard has been appointed 
Minister to England. He is an able, experienced and 
conscientious man and will prove a worthy successor, in 
this most important of our foreign missions, to such men 
as Adams, Lowell, Phelps and Lincoln. 


The Social Economist for March contains a well written 
article by Mr. Johannes H. Wisby entitled ‘“‘A War 
against War.” He says: ‘It has taken us nearly six 
thousand years to learn the practical significance of Cain’s 
brother-murder, and to understand that war is but a 
blazoned tool with which we slay our brother.” ‘‘ How, 
from a purely religious point of view, can war be con- 
sidered necessary, if the laws of State and government 
are modelled upon the law of God, the gospel of peace? 
Are we true Christians if we hesitate in our belief as to 
the practical value of Christ’s teachings? Never with a 
word or an allusion does Christ recommend war (italics 
ours). His own placid, divinely-balanced temperament 
is an historical as well as a religious protest against war, 
nay, against the hatred that begets war, and his words, 
when he speaks on the subject, accord with his example.” 
‘The civilization of the present needs a re-established 
Christianity and rehabilitated Christians to reinstate the 
gospel as originally preached.” ‘‘Are we truly imbued 


with the spirit of hnmanity if we maintain that evil must 
be perpetuated to insure the progress of the race?” 
‘* To-day the soldier is simply a mechanical butchering 
machine, propelled by the levers of discipline, regulated 
by the valve of strategy. Politicians open the valve and 
lean back in their chairs to estimate the damages conse- 
quent upon the collision of hundreds of thousands of 
human beings. That cannot be true patriotism which will 
lead men to murder and incendiarism.” 


The Concord for March says that Hon. W. Randal 
Cremer decided not to make his motion in the House of 
Commons on March 7th, in favor of a permanent treaty 
of arbitration between Great Britain and the United States, 
because at that date sufficient time could not be had for a 
proper presentation and discussion of the subject. Gov- 
ernment business had so encroached upon the time to be 
given to the motion as to make it unwise to bring it for- 
ward. Signatures to the number of more than a million 
and a half have been obtaiged in various parts of England 
in favor of such atreaty. The petition has been eminently 
successful at Oxford and Cambridge, fourteen hundred 
residents of the latter place having signed it, including the 
Mayor, sixteen magistrates, one hundred and eighty mem- 
bers of the University including fourteen masters of 
Colleges. At Oxford a large number of members of the 
University signed. Mr. Cremer will bring forward his 
motion when sufficient consideration can be given to the 
subject. Our readers know that the United States has 
invited the formation of such treaties, and no country will 
be more welcomed into a league of peace with us than the 
mother country. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


There has been so much misunderstanding about the 
outcome of the arbitration treaty recommended by the 
Pan-American Congress in 1890, that the following let- 
ter recently received from William F. Wharton, late 
Acting Secretary of State, will be of interest to our read- 
ers. The United States, as we understand it, still stands 
ready to ratify the treaty whenever the other nations 
whose representatives originally signed the treaty at the 
Conference are ready to do so. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WasuineoTon, Feb. 27, 1893. 


Bensamin F. Esg., 

Sir —I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the Ist inst., and to say that the Arbitration 
Treaty recommended by the late International American 
Conference was never ratified by the Senate; in fact, was 
not submitted to it. 

There were eleven governments that signed the original 
treaty which was dated April 28, 1890. They were 
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Bolivia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Hayti, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Salvador, The United States of America, The 
United States of Brazil, The United States of Venezuela 
and Uruguay. 

The treaty provided that the ratifications were to be 
exchanged in the City of Washington on or before May 
Ist, 1891. The treaty failed, however, before any action 
in this sense was taken. 

A form of extension was submitted to the eleven 
original signatories on October 22, 1891, and favorable 
replies have been received from the following govern- 
ments, viz: Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, Venezuela, 
Nicaragua, Salvador and Bolivia. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
F. Wuaarrton, 
Acting Secretary. 


OUR LETTER FROM ITALY. 


I send you herewith the official text of the motion 
which the Deputy, I. Ciuflea, introduced into the Parlia- 
ment of Roumania on the 17th of December, 1892. 

“In view of the resolutions passed by the fourth 
Interparliamentary Conference at Berne, to substitute at 
least in the majority of cases, for the blind hazard of 
arms and the useless destruction of human lives a system 
of adjudication conformable to law ; 

‘*The Parliament expresses the wish that the imperial 
government, in its relations with other States, secure the 
adoption of arbitration as an accepted and frequent 
means of resolving in accordance with justice interna- 
tional controversies, in those cases which are susceptible 
of arbitration ; 

‘¢It proposes furthermore, when occasion offers, to 
introduce into treaties a clause in accordance with which 
any difference which may arise about the interpretation 
or execution of these treaties shall be referred to arbi- 
trators ; 

** Convinced that, in the progress of these ideas, the 
counsels of reason will some day come to prevail, the 
House expresses the wish that the government secure the 
recognition, by an international conference, of the 
principle of the inviolability of private property upon the 
sea in time of war, as a principle of the law of nations.” 

In consequence of the unanimous approval of this 
motion, the Committee of the Lombard Union, in its 
first regular session of the present year, prepared an 
address of felicitation to the President of the Roumanian 
House which was officially read in the session of the 
24th of January, 1893. 

At Rome, the Committee of the Peace Society of 
Rome met under the presidency of Ruggero Bonghi on 
the 15th of January and proceeded to the nomination of 
persons for the different offices for the present year. 
New members belonging to different political parties 
were added to the Committee. Also the presidency of 
the Parliamentary Committee had to be changed on 
account of the recent elections, through which former 
deputies having ceased to be members of the House the 
names of new statesmen were substituted in their stead. 

Unfortunately also the period of commotion through 
which our country is passing in connection with the bank 
scandals which have arisen is not favorable for com- 
mencing the work of getting signatures to the universal 


peace petition provided for by the Congress at Berne. 
Before this is begun, the minds of all must be relieved 
of the present grave preoccupation. 


In January last, Count Garrelli della Morea died very 
suddenly at Turin. He was Professor of Law in the 
University there and one of the most devoted and earnest 
defenders of our cause. He delivered at Turin in March, 
1891, an important discourse on the subject: ‘* The 
Unlawfulness of Conquest among Civilized Peoples.” 
The illustrious Professor, condemning all annexation of 
territory made without the free and spontaneous consent 
of the people interested, closed his discourse with these 
memorable declarations : 


** Let sceptics laugh, then, and those who, bound in 
the fetters of the past, which are daily being broken, 
refuse to fix their eyes on the light of the future. They 
do not understand that a profound transformation, or 
rather a great evolution is taking place in the midst of 
civilized society, an evolution which is going on 
triumphantly to the attainment of its purpose, from 
which will date a new era of prosperity for peoples. 


‘The middle ages is past, and its effects are being 
blotted out in all Europe. The Society of conquest and 
of privilege must give place to a Society of equality and 
of labor. As much as the former desired war, which 
was the emulation of the powerful in the pursuit of 
glory and the hope of the disinherited in their despair, 
so much the latter ardently desires peace which is the 
want and the comfort of all. 


‘© Tf it is the public opinion which is being formed in 
the bosom of this new society which is to prove 
definitely that the friends of peace are in the right, it is 
their business zealously to promote and direct it.” 


It is to be regretted that a man of the worth of 
Garelli della Morea should have been taken from the 
ranks of those who are contending for the great ideal of 
international justice and the solidarity of peoples. 

A. Mazzovent. 

Minan, Iraty, Feb, 3, 1893. 


Bank House, Wissecu, Ena., March 14, 1893. 
Dear Dr. TroeBioop: 


We are just completing the gathering up of the year’s 
work and have reason to be encouraged, so much real 
and widespread interest is being taken, especially in the 
cause of arbitration. The petition has brought to light 
how much the idea has taken hold of the public and 
especially of the religious portion. Clergy and ministers 
are opening their eyes to their responsibility. 

In Denmark Mr. Carlsen writes me in a letter received 
yesterday that eighteen thousand signatures have been 
given in his neighborhood (Hjoering) in Jutiand, and a 
newspaper sent by Mr. Bajer states that two hundred 
and forty thousand signatures have been received thus far 
by the Peace Society, and that the petition would be pre- 
sented in about a week. That means before the end of 
March. The Danish Folketing is always closed on April 
Yours truly, 

P. H. Peckover. 
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AMONG THE PAPERS. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


The very considerable interest manifested in the subject 
of international arbitration is advanced by the efforts now 
being made by the Peace Society to influence the British 
Parliament in favor of a permanent treaty for arbitration 
between Great Britain and the United States. The pro- 
ject has not yet been formally brought to the attention of 
the Commons, and owing to the pressure of other legisla- 
tion, may not be until the next session. But it is quite 
certain to be presented, and to be backed by so strong a 
popular demand and to find such support in the House as 
to insure a full, and it is hoped, a favorable discussion. 
It will be remembered that some five years ago a memorial 
favoring the establishment of a permanent arbitration 
treaty between the two countries, and signed by two hun- 
dred members of the British Parliament, was addressed to 
the President and Congress of the United States. Though 
nothing came of it at that time, it is hoped that the 
present revival of the scheme may result in definite action 
on the part of both governments. 

The project is a wholly reasonable one, has the indorse- 
ment of some of the ablest men in England, and should 
carry all the more weight in view of the prejudice so long 
existing against it in that quarter. The Alabama arbi- 
tration, so frequently cited as a conspicuous illustration 
of the success of this method of settling disputes, was a 


great triumph in that it averted a costly and needless war. 
But it has always been felt on the other side of the water 
that Great Britain made in the interests of peace sacrifices 
that could not justly have been demanded of her; while 
the heavy damages assessed by the award were hardly of 
a kind to impress the British public with the advantages 


of the arbitration system. Indeed, it was not until the 
fisheries award had in a measure tipped the beam on their 
own side, that the treaty of Washington ceased to be cited 
as the conspicuous failure of Liberal diplomacy. That 
material triumph modified the moral victory of the United 
States at Geneva, and arbitration came more into favor, 
but it was not until the Russo-Turkish war of 1878 that its 
advantages were placed beyond dispute. During the 
course of that struggle, war between England and Russia 
became imminent, and in the great base of supply which 
this country afforded the latter power, the obligations of 
the United States under the Geneva rulings put the advan- 
tages of the Washington treaty beyond all possibility of 
question. Russia actually purchased vessels and muni- 
tions in the American market, thus indicating clearly her 
intention to use this country as a recruiting ground. And 
had war broken out, nothing but the most rigid enforce- 
ment of the Geneva rules by the United States would have 
prevented St. Petersburg from reinforcing its armament 
in American ports. In fact, so obvious was the danger, 
and so imperative the obligation of the Washington gov- 
ernment under these rules, that the treaty has come to be 
regarded in England as a better protection for British 
commerce than even the treaty of Paris. 

There is ample reason, therefore, why international 
arbitration should meet with so high an indorsement in 
England, on the ground of its material advantages alone : 
though the moral reason, of course, far out-weighs any 
other, and the hope is that a treaty between the United 


States and Great Britain will prove the initial one of a 
series which shall include all civilized nations. The chief 
obstacle in the way of such a consummation, however, 
lies in the difficulty of finding, under existing conditions, 
referees who can be depended on to be strictly impartial. 
Sir Edmond Hornby, in a recent essay on an * Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration,” cites the statement of two 
distinguished ministers of state to the effect that any ref- 
erence of disputes to sovereigns or commissioners was 
dreaded, ‘‘ because it was impossible to calculate or foresee 
the influence of ‘interests,’ whether political, diplomatic 
or private.” That this feeling exists among a large class 
in England, owing to the jealousy generally entertained 
of that power by continental nations, there is no doubt. 
A writer in the London Economist some time ago declared 
that ‘‘ the world has, as yet, found no trustworthy arbi- 
trator. The usual course, in such cases, is to select some 
eminent person who can know little or nothing about the 
matter; and he selects the persons who are to supply him 
with information. ‘These persons are never Englishmen ; 
they are never known, and they are, consequently, quite 
irresponsible. If they-take bribes they are sure of secrecy, 
and if they are incorruptible, they may still be the victims 
of that irresistible prejudice against this country, which 
prevails all over the continent. There is, in fact, no 
tribunal in existence which can be implicitly trusted ; and 
any tribunal selected ad rem is selected at the moment 
when a wave of prejudice is passing through the ranks of 
the only classes, that is, statesmen and diplomatists, at 
all likely to be selected as the arbitrators.”’ 

In view of this fact, it may be questioned whether the 
movement for arbitration can obtain general acceptance 
until by agreement among the nations some wholly impar- 
tial body of referees can be provided. Sovereigns and 
diplomatists, as being in the very nature of the case in- 
fluenced by their present or possible relations, must be 
ruled out of international courts, and a permanent body 
created, so secured by position and salaries as to be be- 
yond the reach of prejudice, corruption or intimidation. 
It cannot be assumed, moreover, that diplomacy can b2 
wholly set aside for arbitration, or that the body thus 
created can be anything but a court of last resort. Only 
questions that have failed of solution by ordinary diplo- 
matic methods would be submitted to the central court for 
adjudication ; though the practical effect of its establish- 
ment would be, of course, to take all controversies in 
which there are insuperable differences of opinion out of 
the region of diplomacy. 

That the establishment of such a body of impartial 
referees, even as the result of agreement between the 
United States and Great Britain alone, would prove an 
immense gain to humanity, admits of no doubt. 1 ts con- 
clusion would be certain to be followed by similar conven- 
tions between other powers anxious to escape the exhaust- 
ing burdens of military armament. At the same time, 
while perhaps a large proportion of international disputes 
may always be referred with advantage to an impartial 
tribunal, there exist questions which are national, rather 
than international, and which could not be safely covered 
by such treaties. Of the latter kind which concern this 
country are those covered by the Monroe doctrine, and 
which pertain to American protection of western republics, 
control of isthmian waterways, etc., the application of 
which would bring us into conflict with European opinion, 
but which could not be submitted without prejudice to our 
interests. On the other hand, there is a wide range of 
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questions, such as the fisheries, extradition, etc., involv- 
ing recognized principles of international law, which could 
be advantageously referred to an arbitration court, and 
such settlement of which would be an unmixed good to 
the countries concerned. In any event, it is to be hoped 
that Congress will second any action the British Parliament 
may take looking to a permanent treaty for arbitration 
between the two countries, with a view to favorable action 
within certain lines at least.— The Observer (New York). 


WHAT QUESTIONS CAN BE SETTLED 
BY ARBITRATION? 


The declaration made by Count Caprivi in the Reich- 
stag, on the 28th ult., that no German Government 
would ever accept a decision by a Court of Arbitration 
in reference to Alsace-Lorraine, again brings into 
prominence a grave and difficult question, with which all 
advocates of arbitration have to deal. They are, we 
think, bound to state distinctly whether they are pre- 
pared to demand that questions involving international 
policy, as well as those involving questions of internal 
tional law, shall be thus settled. It is essential that 
there should be no confusion of mind between these very 
different cases. Nowadays, the Governments are 
generally quite ready to propose arbitration, in differences 
where a point of law is involved; but they are 
generally unwilling to defer to the decision of a third 
party disputes which involve matters of national policy 
such as the right of possession to the teritory of Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

This grave question, whether all matters of controversy 
between States are fit subjects for settlement by arbitra- 
tion, was brought before last year’s Peace Congress at 
Berne in the form of a communication from the Committee 
of our As-ociation, but the delegates felt it was too big a 
question for the limited time they had at their disposal. 
lt was therefore referred to the Committee of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Peace, with a view to a report being 
prepared and submitted to the Congress of the present 
year, to be held at Chicago. A draft report will, we 
presume, be forwarded to all the Peace Societies very 
shortly, that they may give their opinion on the matter. 
It is therefore highly desirable that we should carefully 
consider this question, and decide what are the ‘ limits,” 
if any, to the application of the principle of arbitration. 
In our letter to the Berne Congress an opinion was 
expressed that there were “no international questions 
which a competent Tribunal was not fitted to decide ;’’ 
and the great authority of M. Michel Revon was quoted 
in support of that view. 

Nevertheless, it is very necessary to take into account all 
objections that may be raised, with a view to reply to 
them if they admit of reply. It so happens that we 
recently received a communication from a well-known 
jurist, who, while entirely favorable to our general aims, 
is not of opinion that questions of every nature admit of 
an arbitral decision. He says, ‘ Arbitration is not 
applicable to questions of policy,” althongh on questions 
of law, the habit of making such reference and the 
success resulting therefrom, are such as hardly leave 
anything to be desired. ‘*I do not,” he continues, 
‘* think that States will agree to refer questions of policy 
to arbitration. The time may come for an International 


Legislature, but its composition must be different from 
that of a tribunal. Parliament could not legislate well, 
unless there were courts of Law to determine what is the 
basis of existing rights on which its legislation must 
proceed. Similarly, an international legislation would 
require a distinct and independent international judica- 
ture to prepare the ground.” 

We make no apology for calling attention to such 
difficulties, because if they exist in the minds of jurists 
who on general grounds are favorable to our aims, our 
first business is to see what reply can be made. This is 
the more necessary because at large congresses, as was 
the case last year, there is an indisposition to do more than 
deal with wide and general principles. Consequently, the 
problem submitted at the head of this article was evaded 
by all the speakers except two, M. Hippolyte Destrem, of 
Paris, and Mr. George Gillett, of London. ‘The former 
declared that international decisions often required some 
other instrument than that of arbitration, viz., federation 
or a plebiscite, while Mr. Gillet observed that in relations 
between States, such as those existing between France 
and Germany, mediation rather than arbitration was 
needed. 

In conclusion does not the real desideratum and condi- 
tion of a successful application of Arbitration to all 
cases consist in this: the creation of a complete and 
adequate international law, based upon permanent and 
generally recognized principles? Arbitration Courtz, 
like any others, are useless without a Body of Law, 
which they must apply to all the cases which come 
before them. As Sir Edmund Hornby has pointed out, 
one great value of such great decisions as may be 
expected from the Behring Sea Arbitration lies in the 
fact that competent jurists will be obliged to lay down 
rules, which will form a permanent element in a system 
of International Law, which can not, as yet, be said 
to be complete. Among the principles which still 
require authoritative declaration is that no arbitral or 
other decision can effect the inherent right of every 
people to preserve its own liberty and independence ; and 
to dispose of its own destinies; a fundamental right 
which cannot be annulled by any treaty whatsoever.— H. 
P. In Concord. 


FORBEARANCE. 


Forbearance consists in refraining from pushing our 
rights to their utmost limit. 

Rights are often rough, harsh things, which need much 
smoothing and polishing at the hand uf equity before they 
are fit for use as the instruments of justice. We hardly 
know the full extent of the bitterness and jealousy which 
result from the habit, so common among strong nations 
and privileged classes, of riding rough-shod over others 
who are less favored. 

A little forbearance and consideration would heal many 
wounds in the body politic. 

Forbearance is near akin to magnanimity, and to that 
far-mindedness of soul which is too absorbed in high pur- 
poses to have room for the pettiness and meanness of a 
selfish and self-asserting life. It is a mark of strength. 
The generous souled combatant will often prefer to have 
the odds somewhat against him. The Apostle says (Phil. 
4, 5), ** Let your forbearance be known unto all men.” 
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It is the Christian course to yield somewhat of our strict 
rights and do as we would be done by. And what ap- 
plies to individuals is no less true of nations. The need 
for forbearance is even greater, because the character and 
prejudices of nations differ much more widely than those 
of individuals, and require more allowance to be made 
for them. Nor is there the same acknowledged code of 
conduct for their guidance. We are glad to believe that 
it is becoming more and more recognized that nations 
should treat each other with the courtesy and considera- 
tion of gentlemen, and that the function of diplomacy is 
to smooth difficulties rather than inflame them. 

In what way then would national forbearance naturally 
show itself? 

We may mention the following : 

(1) However honest a person may be in the state- 
ment of facts, his view is sure to be more or less distorted 
by his own temperament and prejudices, and nations will 
make allowance for this personal equation in their deal- 
ings with each other. 

(2) Forbearance will never act in such a way as to 
humiliate. 

(3) It will be satisfied with reparation and will not 
seek to inflict punishment or take vengeance, or to extort 
terms which go beyond what is fair. 

(4) It will as far as possible judge its own case im- 
partially and urge it temperately and frankly, without 
finesse or sharp practice. It will not allow jealousy or a 
desire for aggrandizement to swerve it from the path of 
justice, It will be careful never to lend itself to interna- 
tional overstatement. 

(5) It will not act on the impulse or in the heat of 

passion. 


(6) 


It will be always disposed to entertain any pro- 
posals for a settlement honorable to both parties. 

We may be quite sure that if nations discussed their 
differences in this spirit there would be few occasions for 


war. Lord Dufferin was right in saying that an outbreak 
of war showed that diplomasts had bungled.— Messiah's 
Kingdom. 


THE RUSSIAN TERROR. 


The condition of Russia is the great cloud at present 
darkening the horizon of European politics. It is a terror 
to the Russian people themselves and a terror to the 
nations across the frontier. It is true that professions, 
probably more or less sincere, of a desire for Peace con- 
tinue to be made by the Czar and by members of the Im- 
perial Family, but actions speak louder than words. 

For many months, vast armies have been concentrated 
in portions of Russia bordering upon Austria and 
Germany. Meanwhile the construction of military rail- 
roads, in the same districts, has been pushed on with un- 
precedented vigor. About nine hundred thousand soldiers 
and nearly a hundred and fifty thousand cavalry horses 
are now massed in various localities between Moscow and 
the western frontier of the Empire. Indeed nearly the 
whole of the huge army of Russia is now concentrated 
upon that particular area. 


What can be the meaning of this? 
calculated to bring about? 


What is it evidently 


Between the German Emperor and the Czar, mostly 
friendly professions of mutual regard habitually pass, bat 
meanwhile Russia is sternly repressing the privileges and 
rights of her numerous German subjects; so much so, 
that the peoples of the two great Empires hate each other, 
in spite of the friendship of their respective Courts. 

But in regard to Austria, there is no profession of 
Russian friendship, either towards its Imperial Family, or 
its people. And it is near the Austrian frontier that the 
multitudes of Russian troops are being especially massed. 
This is ominous. 

Meanwhile the internal condition of Russia is becoming 
almost intolerable, even to its own wonderfully patient 
people. They may well be named the Sclavonian, or 
Slave race, for they exceed even the American negro in 
abject submission to the most brutal tyranny. In Texas 
and other portions of the southern United States the 
negroes are manifesting symptoms of determined resist- 
ance against the cruelties of lawless lynchers and other 
white desperadoes. Butin Russia the wretched peasantry 
and the poor Stundists and Baptists are victimized unre- 
sistingly by wholesale. 

To make matters worse, vast physical changes are 
coming over the very climate and sol of Russia, mainly 
in consequence of the extensive and unwise destruction of 
the forests which, for years past, has been permitted to 
take place. The effect of this is that bleak dry winds, no 
longer warded off by the serried battalions of the trees, 
now rush over the once fertile Provinces, bringing perma. 
nent drought and famine with them. Even the greatest 
rivers of the Empire, such as the Volga and the Dnieper, 
have become comparatively shallow of late, whilst smaller 
streams have disappeared. Hugh sand-drifts now extend 
for many miles over regions not long ago blessed with a 
productive loamy soil and fruitful harvests. Large tracts 
of Russia are becoming as desolate as the African Sahara. 


As is well known, the English Society of Friends, and 
some other benevolent people, have liberally contributed 
money and provisions for the relief of the starving peas- 
antry of Russia. But owing to the grossest neglect on 
the part of the Government, things remain just as bad as 
before, or worse. The Edinburgh Review (January, 1893), 
in an article, entitled ‘* The Penury of Russia,” states 
that, even in St. Petersburg, the flour bought by the 
Municipal Council, for the wretched peasantry, was found 
to be adulterated with deleterious substances. If this 
was the case, under the eye of the Central Government, 
things much worse might be looked for in the Provinces. 
And that such is the fact, is evident from a painfully in- 
teresting paper (in the Contemporary Review for Feb- 
ruary), entitled ‘* Ona Russian Farm.” The writer shows 
that the police and the district officials inflict most shock- 
ing cruelties and oppressions upon the miserable and 
helpless peasantry, whipping them terribly and extorting 
from them, by threats and false charges, their hard-won 
earnings. 

Nor, unfortunately, are the minor officials the only ones 
to blame. The head of the Greek Church, M. Pobedon- 
ostzeff, Procurator of the Holy Synod, has issued an order 
for the suppression of the Bible loving, sober and virtuous 
Stundists, whom the drunken priesthood of the Greek 
Church hate and persecute. This order is being carried 
out with abominable cruelty upon men, women and chil- 
dren. The violation of Stundist women seems to be a 
special practice amongst the Russian officials. It has 
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been pleaded that the Emperor must be ignorant of such 
things. But the Edinburgh Review states that the Czar 
himself pencilled, on the margin of Pobedonostzeff’s per- 
secuting mandate, the words, ‘* All measures for accom- 
plishing this purpose must be taken !’’ 

With their habitual absence of veracity, the Russian 
authorities steadily deny that they, or their subordinates, 
are guilty of persecution. And they even spread menda- 
cious charges against the poor peaceful Stundists, whose 
very virtues make them hateful to their oppressors. 

The Jews also are undergoing shocking treatment 
throughout Russia, by means of imprisonment, chains, 
banishment and ruin. 

At a time when famine and pestilence are destroying 
many of the people, it is special unwisdom to persecute 
such industrious and useful citizens as the Stundists and 
the Jews. And ata time when the rest of Europe desires 
peace, it is worse than unwisdom for Russia to maintain 
her enormous armaments, so burdensome to herself and 
to her neighbors. Tne Edinburgh Review appropriately 
observes: ‘* Of all the abuses and anomalies to be found 
in Russia, this is the most extraordinary —a starving 
people, an exhausted exchequer, and a colossal military 
expenditure. No Power on earth has the slightest interest, 
or intention, to attack Russia. Her territory is practi- 
cally unassailable. Such an army as her present one can 
only be needed to carry out a highly aggressive policy, 
which the Czar disclaims ; but it is largely contributing to 
the oppressive military system in other countries, which is 
the curse of our times, and it causes the ruin of the people 
and the State.” 


Is it, as yet, too late for the Russian Emperor and his 
advisers to avert the doom and the retribution which their 
wicked course of action naturally tends to bring upon them 
and upon their pitiable people? — Herald of Peace. 


INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 


Liverpool will shortly have a permanent Board of Con- 
ciliation for the settlement of all disputes between em- 
ployers and employed. For some time back there has 
been in the city a temporary Board of Arbitration, and 
sufficient experience has been gained to show the desir- 
ability of putting the movement upon a solid and authori- 
tative foundation. This step, it is to be hoped, will lead 
to the preventing of strikes and the misery consequent 
upon them, and to the bringing about of less strained 
relations between masters and men. For some years 
public opinion has been growing in favor of a Government 
Department with powers of arbitration in trade disputes ; 
but, perhaps, it is better that such boards should be of a 
local character, with adequate knowledge and local inter- 
ests.— The Christin (London). 


SIDEWALK EDUCATION IN BRUTALITY. 


Josiah W. Leeds, Birmingham, Chester County, Penn., 
is sending to every public school director of the county a 
copy of the new edition of his little pamphlet, entitled, 
‘¢ Our Free Institutes for the Promotion of Brutality and 
Burglary.” It isa plea partly on behalf of a bill that has 
been presented to the Legislature, the caption and text of 
which are as follows: 


An Act to prevent and punish the making and posting of 
brutalizing and other crime-inciting circulars, hand- 
bills and showbills. 


Beitenacted . . that any person or persons who 
shall print, utter, publish or otherwise prepare, or shall 
put up, or cause to be put up in any public place, any 
circular, handbill or showbill representing a person in the 
act of assaulting another in a threatening, brutalor savage 
manner with his fists, with a pistol, knife, dirk, dagger or 
other deadly weapon, or representing a person in the act 
of committing suicide, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and on conviction thereof shall be fined not less 
than twenty-five dollars nor more than three hundred 
dollars. 

A bill similar to the above was presented to the Legisla- 
ture four years ago, receiving such representative endorse- 
ments as those of the Secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Secretary of the Evangelical 
Alliance, Superintendent of Public Schools McAllis:er, the 
Secretary of the Prison Society, District Attorney Graham, 
John Wanamaker, the editors of religious papers of various 
denominations, the Presidents of Haverford, Swarthmore, 
Girard, Muhlenburg, Bryn Mawr and other colleges, but 
the bill failed of enactment, for no better reason, so far 
as known, than that it might hurt the business of some of 
the show peo,le. Just at this time a committee of Phila- 
de!phia City Councils have also under consideration a bill- 
posting ordinance, which if enacted will be likely to correct 
a good deal of the pictorial indecency and bill board sug- 
gestions of brutality and other crimes which have been 
allowed a good deal of license, especially in the cities. 
Director of Public Safety Beitler is understood to be in- 
terested in the above ordinance. 

Subjoined is a suggestive paragraph from the ** Brutal- 
ity and Burglary” tract of J. W. Leeds: 

‘¢ Here inthe ‘ City of Brotherly Love,’ founded by Penn 
in deeds of peace and with many prayers, have been ex- 
hibited at one time and within a few days of the writing of 
this, advertisements of three of the theatres, which are of 
the brutal character referred to: especially horrible was 
that which emanated from the Grand Opera House, North 
Broad street, in which a man, terribly excited, was shown 
clutching an opponent by the throat with his left hand, 
while, with the right, a dirk with a foot length of blade 
was held over the uncovered head of his antagonist, and 
beneath were the words, ‘Why don’t I rid the world of 
this wicked mar.’ ”— Philadelphia Paper. 


The Ribot ministry in France, after having held office 
only eleven weeks and having been threatened with over- 
throw two or three times, finally fell on the 30th of March. 
A motion to consider the liquor revenue apart from the 
rest of the budget was opposed by the government, and 
on this they were defeated by a vote of four hundred and 
eighty-nine to five. The real cause of the overthrow was 
to be found, not in liquor which all these Frenchmen love 
equally well, but in the political difficulties of the cou: try. 
The Panama troubles seem to have left the country in a 
state of distraction from which it is not easy to recover. 
Suspicion of men in office is so great that it will probably 
take a new ministry, a new parliament and a new Presi- 
dent to restore confidence. Even Russia seems to be 
losing confidence in the political stability of her ally and 
looking about for an ‘‘ understanding” with some other 
nation. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The inauguration of Grover Cleveland for the second 
time as President of the United States took place on the 
fourth of March. The much talked of Cleveland weather 
was not forthcoming, the day being both windy and cold. 
This has given rise to talk about the unseasonableness of 
March 4th for such exercises. The proposition for a 
change of the date of inauguration ought by all means to 
be carried into effect. A pleasant feature of the day in 
later times is the exchange of courtesies between the ex- 
President and the incoming Chief Executive. On this 
occasion this was especially interesting because the posi- 
tion of these central figures were exactly the reverse of 
four years ago. ‘The inauguration ceremony proper was 
conducted from the usual stand on the east side of the 
capitol. 


There have been many protests by Russians living in 
this country as well as by our own citizens against the 
Russian Extradition Treaty which was unanimously rati- 
fied by the United States Senate on the 10th of February. 
Fear has been felt that under the treaty Russia might be 
able to carry out her policy of political tyranny azainst 
men who had been compelled to flee from the country for 
no other crime than that of protesting against the cruel- 
ties and absolutism of the government. We hope these 
fears may prove groundless. The treaty in itself is a 
measure of a nature to promote more friendly relations 
between the two nations, and it would be great cause for 
regret if it should be indirectly productive of evil in the 
hands of the Russian authorities. 


Col. Elliott F. Shepard died suddenly at his home in 
New York city, March 24th. At the time of his death 
he was probably best known as the Editor of the Mail and 


_ Express. ‘This paper he purchased in 1888 and was very 
successful in instituting the reforms which made his paper 
what he determined it should be, ‘* emphatically a clean, 
respectable paper.” He was widely known as a cultured 
and highly educated gentleman, as a reformer and philan- 
thropist. He labored earnestly to abolish Sunday travel, 
and succeeded in stopping the Sunday traffic in several 
cases where he was an interested stockholder. He 
worked hard and successfully for the passage of a bill in 
the Legislature of New York creating a court of arbitra 
tion for the New York Chamber of Commerce. He 
advocated Arbitration in all cases of dispute between 
employer and employed. 

He was himself a man of considerable wealth, beside 
the fortune inherited by his wife from her father, William 
H. Vanderbilt, and he took great pleasure in using it for 
benevolent purposes. 


A short but spirited debate took place in the English 
House of Commons on the 28th of February, on a motion 
of Sir H. M. Thompson that the British Government 
should use its inflence to bring about a reassembling of 
the international monetary conference. In the course of 
the debate, which was participated in by several mem- 
bers, Mr. Gladstone set forth at some length what he 
considers the advantages of monometalism and _ the 
dangers of bimetalism. The motion of Mr. Thompson 
was finally rejected by a vote of 229 to 148. This makes 
it certain that the English Commons under Mr. Glad- 
stone’s lead will do nothing to favor bimetalism, which 
had been thoughtto be growing rapidly in favor among 
Englishmen. Mr. Gladstone thinks if the monetary con- 
ference reassembles it should be through the initiative 
of the United States, which first made the call for it. 


The death of Dr. Andrew Preston Peabody of Harvard 
University on March 10th, adds another name to the 
list of great men who have passed away within a few 
months. On March 19th he would have celebrated his 
eighty-second birthday. He has been associated with 
Harvard in a way for nearly seventy years; first as a 
student graduated at the age of fifteen, later passing 
through the Divinity school, and for more than a quarter 
of a century conspicuous as a member of the faculty. 
It is as Professor of Morals here that he is best known, but 
he is also well known through his writings, as Editor of 
the North American Review for ten years and a frequent 
contributor to many other publications of a similar 
character. Although not an original thinker, as that 
term is commonly used, his writing was clear and critical. 
As a critical Bible scholar he ranks among the first of 
New England clergymen. Asa Christian man of sweet 
and noble character he was honored and loved by all 
who knew him. 


Princess Kaiulani, niece of the recently deposed queen, 
Liliuokalani, and heiress to the throne of Hawaii, 
arrived in New York City from England on the Ist of 
March. She visited Boston on the 3d and remained 
until the 7th, when she left for Washington. She is 
here professedly to look after the interests of her ‘ vine- 
yard,’’ as she terms the inheritance, in an address to the 
American people, which she published on her arrival in 
this country. She is as much in the dark as to what the 
United States government intends to do with Hawaii as 
anybody and perhaps no more so. She is apparently 
cheerful and spends her time shopping, visiting and 
sight seeing, very much as though there was no throne in 
the question. The Princess is seventeen years of age 
and is attended by her guardian, Mr. Theophilus H. 
Davies, British Consul in Honolulu, in whose family she 
has resided while being educated in England. 
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The New York Reform Club has drafted a new taritf 
bill to be submitted to Secretary Carlisle, to form the 
basis of the policy of the present administration. The 
tariffs are all to be ad valorem, and raw materials are to 
be admitted free. It is to be a tariff for revenue, but 
‘* incidental protection ” to domestic production will not 
be excluded. 


Much satisfaction has been expressed that President 
Cleveland objected to carrying the inaugural ceremonies 
through the Sabbath, as the Committee had at first 
intended. The concert which was to have been given on 
Sabbath evening was on account of this objection post- 
poned until Tuesday evening, the 7th. 


Jules Ferry, recently elected President of the French 
Senate, died suddenly of heart disease at Paris on the 
17th of March. His death has been deeply felt in France. | 
He was considered one of the strongest supports of the | 
Carnot government in the perplexities produced by the | 
Panama scandals. Though prominent in French politics 
for many years after 1870, being twice Prime Minister of | 
the Republic, he lost his popularity in 1885 because of 
his reluctance to declare war with China, since which time 
until recently he had been a silent factor in politics. His 
chief ambition was to become President of France. 


Sandgate, England, has been practically deserted by 
its inhabitants owing to a land-slide which occurred on 
the evening of the 4th of March. It is thought that the 
sea has undermined the cliff upon which the town is 
built, and the settling and sliding of the land toward the 
sea has had much the effect of an earthquake in destroy- 
ing the buildings. 


Ex-President Harrison has accepted the position 
tendered him as lecturer on Constitutional Law in Leland 
Stanford Jr. University. He is to spend three months 
of each year at the University and receive $15,000 as 


salary. 


Hippolyte Adolphe Taine died in Paris March 5th, at 


the age of nearly sixty-five years. He is probably 
known to the average American student only as the 
author of a work on English literature which bears his 
name. This and his ‘* Ancient Régime” are the work 
by which he is best known to both his French and 
English readers, although he has written many other 
works of importance. 


Boston has just added another to her long list of 
unusually disastrous fires. On March 10th, the third 
and most destructive of the greater fires this winter, 
burned off three and a half acres of ground, swept away 
about four millions of property and caused considerable 


loss of life. These fires have all been in the same section 


of the city and some of the property destroyed on the 10th 
was rebuilt since the well remembered Thanksgiving fire 
of three years ago. 


Before this note had left our hand came another con- 
flagration on Sunday morning the 19th of March. This 
time it was the famous historic Tremont Temple that was 
destroyed. This Temple was the headquarters of the 
Baptist Missionary work, the seat of Doctor Lorimer’s 
great Baptist Church, the place in which for eighteen 
years Joseph Cook has delivered his Boston Monday 
lectures, etc., etc. The loss is estimated at a quarter of 
a million. 


President Cleveland and his Cabinet have decided to 
send delegates to the adjourned International Monetary 
Conference to be held at Brussels in May, provided the 
European Governments do not express an unwillingness 
to continue the deliberations. The general opinion 
seems to be that this is done on the ground that as 
originator of the pian fcr an international conference, 
the United States cannot afford to be the first to abandon 
it, rather than from hope that it will result in any 
definite solution of the silver problem. 


The great English cotton strike came to an end on 
Monday, March 27th, a compromise having been effected 
by both spinners and manufacturers agreeing to a reduc- 
tion of seven pence on the pound. The settlement of the 
long-continued trouble has caused general delight among 
all classes. Many classes of the workmen have suffered 
severely during the strike, though the spinners themselves 
did not. 


PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 

The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 

The Universal Peace Union, 123 Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Alfred H. Love, President. 

The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., John B. Wood, Secretary. 

National Association for the Promotion of Arbitration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. 

Peace Department of the N. W. C. T. U., Winthrop Centre, 
Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. 

The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind., 
Daniel Hill, Secretary. 

The South Carolina Peace Society, Columbia, 8. C., Rev. Sidi 
H. Browne, President. 


The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, IIL, 
Allen J. Fliteraft, Secretary. 


The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, California. 


The Connecticut Peace Society, Old Mystic, Conn., Fred E, 
Whipple, Secretary. 


The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I., Robert P. 
Gifford, Secretary 
Friends’ Peace Association of Philadelphia, 140 North 16th St., 


Philadelphia, Pa., William F. Wickersham, Corresponding Secre- 
tary, 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
A Twenty-four Page Monthly Magazine. 
FounpepD IN 1834. 


Contains general articles by able men and women on 


all phases of the peace question. 


Gives reports of the doings of the peace societies in 
this country and in Europe, and of the annual 
meetings of the Peace Congresses; also of re- 


ligious bodies and other organizations. 


Publishes the proceedings of the United States Con- 
gress and other parliaments bearing on the arbi- 
tration movement, and takes account of such 
other international relations as specially concern 


the peace reform. 


A feature of special interest is its department 
** Among the Papers,” which gives in a brief and 
readable form the progress of peace thought in 


the general press. 


In addition to its editorials and editorial notes and 
comments on various phases of the peace ques- 
tion and other important subjects, it gives a con- 
densed summary of leading current events, such 
as all cultivated people ought to be acquainted 
with. 


Those wishing to keep themselves informed on the im- 
portant and rapidly growing movement for peace and 
concord among the nations and different classes of society 


can not get along without a paper of this kind. It is the 
constant aim of the editor and the publishers of the 
American ApvocaTE OF Peace to make it the very best 
paper of this kind in the field. 


The subscription price is $1.00 a year. Your subscrip- 
tion is solicited, and your influence with your friends in 
behalf of the pauper and of the cause of peace. 


Published by Tue American Peace Society, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


days. Habit Cured in 10 
Pl till cured. 
DR. Lebanon,Ohio, 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ArTIcLE I. This Society shall be designated the “AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace, 


Arr. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shalf, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


ArT. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


THE ANGEL OF PEACE, 

Hor Children. 

Five copies to one address, 10 cents each. 
In lots of fifty to Sunday Schools, 8 cents each. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Four pages, Monthly, 
Single copies per annum, 15 cents. 
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The Provident Life & Trust Co,,| wea. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, WOOD’S ACME 


WAS ORGANIZED IN 1865 TO PROMOTE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE AMONGST FRIENDS AND OTHERS 
OF LIKE CAREFUL HABITS. 


All of its Directors are members of the Society of Friends. 

It has never appeared in Court as a contestant of a Death Claim. 

It has never adopted a novel or speculative form of Insurance to 
attract business. 

It has a Death Rate lower than that of any other Company. 

It has also a very low Rate of Expense. 

Low Death and Expense Rates result in low cost to the Insurer. 

Business in force over $90,000,000. 

Its organization is the strongest, and its guarantee of 
future safe and successful management, is 
the greatest. 

For information as to Rates, probable cost, ete., address, 


D. HAMMER, R. P. GirForp, 
Gen’! Agt., Special Agt., C O FE F K E. 
119 Devonshire Street, 26 Westminster Street, 
Boston, Mass. Providence, R. I. A Perfect Blend of Highest Grade Coffees, 


EXCELLING IN 


ore ESTER’S FINE AROMA, CHOICE FLAVOR, GREAT STRENGTH. 
DICTIONARY THOMAS WOOD & 0. 


“ The highest authority known as to the 213 and 215 State Street, Boston. 
use of the English language.” 
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